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Carloadings this fall have greatly exceeded 1934 level 


Traffic, Earnings and Purchases 


alco traffic is essential for increased earnings. Increased earn- 

ings are essential for increased purchases. Consequently, the big 
increase in traffic and earnings this fall should be a strong factor in 
encouraging many roads to purchase much needed equipment and 
materials. And modern equipment that cuts operating costs will enable 
the railroads to handle increased traffic better and more efficiently, and 


have a greater margin of earnings applied to net operating income. 
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A multiple wear wheel for tender service. 


A wheel made of special composition steel, heat treated to produce a 
hard, tough, high tensile wear resisting tread. 


A wheel that will practically eliminate shell-outs, brake burns and 
other tread disintegration defects caused by the heavy wheel loads and 
high speeds of modern locomotive tenders. 
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accepts the challenge of industry NO. 


With assets increased by more than $40,000,000, with greatly enlarged 
reserves of northern iron ores, with advantageous terminal facilities on the 
Great Lakes and strategically located additional plants, a greater Republic 
Steel Corporation accepts the challenge of every steel-using industry. 

The merger of Corrigan-McKinney Steel Company and Newton Steel 
Company with Republic Steel Corporation is one of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Corrigan-McKinney Steel Company brings to Republic tremen- 
dously increased facilities for the production of high grade pig iron and 
steel. Newton Steel Company has long been an important source of supply 
for quality sheets. 

Even before the acquisition of these companies, Republic was the world’s 
largest producer of alloy steels, including the famous Agathon line, 
ENDURO perfected stainless steels and the new Republic Double Strength 
high tensile steels that are lightening the weight of nearly every type of trans- 
portation unit. Republic has been the sole maker of rust-resisting Toncan 
Iron for more than 27 years—the pioneer in the development of electric 
resistance welded pipe—the maker of Sil-con low-loss electrical sheets and 
coiled strip. 

In addition to making these trade-marked products, Republic continues 
to occupy an important place among the producers of high quality plain 
carbon steels in practically all commercial shapes. 

A greater Republic Steel Corporation accepts the challenge of industry 
—looks optimistically to the future—keeps pace with the increasing de- 
mand for ever better steels—steels lighter in weight—steels of greater 
strength—steels more resistant to corrosion and high temperatures—steels 
that strike a new note in beauty—steels more dependable, longer lasting 
and more economical. 








Republic Steel 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES -:--TOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS 
TONCAN IRON «¢ STAINLESS STEEL 
PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
BARS AND SHAPES « PLATES 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP 
HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED 
AND SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS 
TIN PLATE ¢ WIRE PRODUCTS 
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The “Forgotten Industries’ 


Dealers, have been infected by the anti-railway propa- 
ganda of automotive and waterway interests, and when 
they happen to say anything about the railways it is 
superciliously to assert they have been unprogressive 
and have been financed and managed without initiative, 


The forgotten industries of the United States will 
meet in Chicago next week. The Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads will meet on November 7 and 8. The 
Railway Business Association, composed of manufac- 
turers for railways, will meet and have its big annual 
dinner on November 7. 

These are large industries. Their condition and 
prospects formerly attracted attention. In 1929 they 
directly and indirectly gave employment to about 
2,700,000 men, of whom at least 1,400,000 are now out 
of work. They are in the worst condition now of any 
industries, but they and their employees are so for- 
gotten that nobody excepting themselves cares much 
about it. The railways are bleeding to death. The 
New Haven having recently applied for trusteeship, 
railways operating 69,211 miles of line, representing 
an investment of $5,045,016,795, and having outstand- 
ing $3,240,262,680 of funded debt and $1,838,434,448 
of stock are now, by their own admission, bankrupt. 
This is 27 per cent of total railroad mileage, 19.5 per 
cent of investment, 22.2 per cent of funded debt and 
18.2 per cent of stock. And numerous other railways 
are bankrupt without having admitted it. Never in 
history was there a railroad bankruptcy record that 
approached this. 

The railways are drifting toward government owner- 
ship, the worst single political and economic calamity 
that could befall the United States. But neither New 
Dealers nor Old Dealers say much about it. Until 
recently the residential construction and railway equip- 
ment and supply manufacturing industries were suf- 
fering from the greatest losses of business of any 
industries. The residential construction industry is 
rapidly coming back. The railway equipment and sup- 
ply manufacturing industry has had in 1935 the worst 
business of the depression excepting in 1932 and 1933. 


Few Friends Among New Dealers or Old Dealers 


The evidence that the railway and railway manu- 
facturing industries are forgotten is conclusive. In 
the great controversy raging between the New Dealers 
and the Old Dealers they are hardly mentioned. The 
New Dealers have favored equalization of transporta- 
tion regulation, but, at the same time, have followed 
policies that have restricted the increase of the traffic 
and greatly increased the operating expenses of the 
railways, as if it makes no difference what happens 
to them. The Old Dealers inveigh against government 
regimentation of other industries and government sub- 
sidization of competition with them, but regard with 
complacency, and actually advocate, the same policies 
for the railways. Most Old Dealers, like many New 


ability or foresight. Hence what does it matter what 
happens to them? 

And how about the railway equipment and supply 
manufacturing industry? A large part of the entire 
manufacturing industry of the country produces—or 
did produce—exclusively or largely for the railways. 
It has designed and developed most of the equipment 
and facilities that the railways use. An indictment 
of the railways for lack of initiative, efficiency and 
foresight is therefore also an indictment of the manu- 
facturers for railways. Whatever hurts the railways 
and their employees also hurts those who manufacture 
for the railways. But neither the New Dealers nor 
the Old Dealers seem to care anything about that. 
They don’t seem to know there is any industry 
that manufactures for railways, or that it makes any 
difference to the nation whether that industry does 
$1,500,000,000 of business in a year or only a fourth 
or a fifth of the amount! 


Transportation Problem Not a Political Issue 


When the executives of the railways and of com- 
panies that manufacture for them meet’ in Chicago 
next week, they might well consider why theirs are 
forgotten industries. Why have they apparently no 
real friends among either the New Dealers or the Old 
Dealers? The New Dealers have them right under 
their thumb where they can exert the full regulating, 
taxing and subsidizing powers of a government 
“planned economy” to aid or annihilate them. Why, 
then, are not the New Dealers strong for them? Why 
don’t they hold them up as fine examples of what their 
policies can accomplish for other industries? And, 
as the Old Dealers are opposed to such policies for 
other industries, why are they not opposed to them 
for the railways and those dependent upon them for 
business and employment? We sometimes hear the 
Old Dealers use the railroad example to illustrate what 
the government can do, and should not do, to other 
industries. But we never hear them advocate a com- 
plete discontinuance for the railways of the same poli- 
cies which they claim would ruin other industries. The 
railroad situation is both so important and so bad that 
it would seem the railroad problem might become one 
of the principal issues between the New Dealers and 
the Old Dealers in the approaching national political 
campaign. There is no indication that it will. What- 
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ever their differences, the New Dealers and Old Deal- 
ers seem entirely satisfied to unite in ruining the rail- 
roads and the industries dependent upon them for a 
market and leaving many thousands of their employees 
on the relief rolls. 


Why Other Industries Have Their “Place in the Sun” 


Why do other industries have their places either in 
the New Deal sun or the Old Deal sun? It is because 
they openly, energetically and courageously fight for a 
place in the sun and raise so much hell that the politi- 
cians have to heed them. Nobody can forget the agri- 
cultural industry at present. It is fighting with all 
political weapons for the restrictions of production, 
subsidies and higher prices that it wants, and getting 
them regardless of all present and prospective conse- 
quences. Nobody can forget the public utility industry 
at present. It fought, and is still fighting, openly and 
in the last ditch against political efforts to ruin it. Its 
methods may not all have been nice? but they accom- 
plished something, and a continuance of them will 
accomplish more. Nobody forgets the automotive in- 
dustry. It is the best of all advertisers and salesmen, 
and, therefore, a tough competitor for the railways, 
which are not good advertisers and salesmen. The 
New Dealers failed to impose their will regarding col- 
lective bargaining with labor under NRA upon the 
automotive industry, because it virtually told them it 
would shut down its plants rather than be dictated to 
by labor union organizers. 


Why Should Not “Forgotten Industries” Fight? 


The railways and the industry that manufactures for 
them are in their present condition principally because 
of fear—fear to speak out and fight for their rights 
and interests. The principal reason why the railroad 
bankruptcy record recently has been shattered is that 
the railways have restored and are now paying the 
highest wages in history—wages much higher than 
those being paid for comparable work in other indus- 
tries—when their payment has been and is completely 
unjustified by transportation and economic conditions. 
Why do they do so? Because they fear a nationwide 
labor controversy might increase the number of rail- 
road bankruptcies, and even result in their seizure by 
the government. Would that be any worse than to be 
bankrupted and slowly driven into government owner- 
ship, as they are being by present policies ? 

A nationwide railroad labor controversy, or even 
strike, at present would at least make the railroads no 
longer a forgotten industry. It would squarely put up 
to both New Dealers and Old Dealers the question 
whether they are going to continue to unite their efforts 
to ruin the railroads, or are going to unite to restore 
their earning and buying power, or are going to fight 
out between them whether there shall be continuance 
of policies leading directly toward government owner- 
ship. The railway manufacturing industry has the 
same interest as the railroads. It is being ruined by 
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lack of railroad buying, which is due to lack of railroad 
net operating income. Why should not these two in- 
dustries, when they meet in Chicago, agree upon a 
program that would remove them from the class of 
forgotten industries ? 

The help of employees of the railways and of the 
railway manufacturing industry would be needed in 
carrying out such a program. Railway employees and, 
especially labor leaders, would be antagonized by a 
movement for wage reductions. But many railway 
employees realize that their jobs are at stake. Many 
employees of railway manufacturers could be made 
to realize that their jobs also are at stake. Railway 
employees can’t eat their cake and keep it. Their 
restored wages were in effect throughout April-Sep- 
tember, inclusive, but the number of employees aver- 
aged 31,282 less than in the corresponding months of 
1934. Those still on the pay roll are glad to get the 
higher wages. But how about the 698,898 who were 
on railroad pay rolls in these months of 1929 and not 
on them in 1935? How do they feel about New Deal 
and Old Deal policies and excessive wages that keep 
them unemployed? 

Railroad employees and probably employees of 
manufacturers for railways can at least be lined up 
against Old Deal policies of transportation regulation 
and subsidization that destroy employment for them 
by destroying business for. their employers. The 
political influence of railway employees was largely 
responsible for the recent passage by Congress of the 
act for regulation of carriers by highway. It will be 
used in behalf of passage of the Pettengill long-and- 
short haul bill at the next session of Congress. Both 
New Dealers and the Old Dealers might become more 
interested in the forgotten industries if they were made 
to feel concern regarding the attitude and policies of 
these industries and their employees during next year’s 
national political campaign. 


Vital Importance of the “Forgotten Industries” 


The railways and the railway manufacturing in- 
dustries are forgotten because they don’t make enough 
efforts to force politicians, other industries and the 
people to remember that they exist and are of some 
importance in the scheme of things. They are of 
more vital importance now than ever before. Their 
revival is essential to recovery. Their revival is 
essential to preventing government ownership of rail- 
ways, which would be the longest step that could be 
taken toward a socialistic planned economy for all in- 
dustries. They are beginning to revive. Car loadings 
recently have largely increased and a continuance of 
their increase will result in an increase of railroad buy- 
ing from manufacturers. But these industries can- 
not afford to continue to drift along as forgotten in- 
dustries and unresisting victims of both Old Dealers 
and New Dealers. They will never fully recover 
their rightful place in the sun without making a fight 
for it—and they are not making a fight for it now. 

















The Burlington’s New Four-Car “Mark Twain” Zephyr 





“Mark Twain” Zephyr Placed 


in Service 


Burlington’s fourth lightweight Diesel-electric train dedicated 
in colorful ceremonies at Hannibal, Mo. 


S announced in a news item in the Railway Age 
A of October 5, the “Mark Twain” Zephyr was de- 

livered to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Chicago, October 12, made various exhibition runs dur- 
ing the subsequent week, was formally christened at 
Hannibal, Mo., October 25, with appropriate ceremonies, 
and placed in regular daily service between St. Louis, 
Mo., and Burlington, Iowa, beginning October 28. On 
October 23, an informal speed test of this train was 
made, during which it is reported to have operated at 
122 m.p.h. for a distance of three miles between McCook, 
Nebr., and Oxford. 

The test run was made over a new right-of-way which 
replaced a considerable stretch of track washed away 
by floods of the Republican River last May. The 
present road was elevated above bottom lands along 
many sections and in others it was moved back close 
to the hills which border the river to avoid danger of 
future floods. These improvements, which were com- 
pleted only a short time ago at a cost of about 
$3,000,000, are said to have made the present track 
comparable with the best in America and capable of 
carrying trains safely at speeds up to 150 m.p.h. 

The “Mark Twain” Zephyr is a four-car train, but for 
the purposes of exhibition runs and the speed test 
mentioned, the baggage-carrying car was temporarily 
removed from the train. The Electro-Motive 600-hp. 
Diesel-electric power plant therefore was furnishing 
motive power for a three-car train weighing about 
240,000 Ib. The record speed claimed was made on a 
stretch of practically tangent track, eastbound between 
McCook and Oxford, Nebr., with a downgrade vary- 
ing between .10 and .30 per cent. The passing time, 
mileage and average speed between stations are shown 
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in the table. Station passing times were taken with a 
stop watch by an observer on the train, and maximum 
speeds observed from readings of the speedometer in 
the cab. Passing a mile-post marked “Edison”, slightly 
over a mile west of the Edison depot, the Zephyr is 
reported to have attained a speed of 121 m.p.h. which 
was maintained for three miles, the speed then being in- 
creased to 122 m.p.h. which was held for an additional 





Speed Record of the “Mark Twain” between McCook, Nebr., 


and Oxford 
Miles from Average 
Time, previous speed, miles 

central standard station per hour 
Fe ree 1:07:30 p.m. 
Passed Red Willow............. 1:13:05 p.m. 6.39 68.7 
Ee ere 1:16:34 p.m. 4.34 76.9 
PN ag ian saldohneeemwey 1:21:14 p.m. 5.92 76.1 
a Be a eee 1:27:07 p.m. 7.81 79.7 
ee 1:34:07 p.m. 8.31 71.3 
Og Be ea Pre rare 1:38:22 p.m. 5.68 80.2 
re 1:42:24 p.m. 6.78 100.1 
SE cpu ceetcedatesawe 1:46:30 p.m. 7.8 114.0* 





* Maximum speed attained for a distance of three miles between Edison 
and Oxford, 122 m.p.h. 





distance of three miles until the train began slowing 
down for the Oxford yards; in other words, about one 
mile before reaching the Oxford depot. 


Description of the Train 


The new Zephyr, built of stainless steel by the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
is the fourth lightweight Diesel-electric train purchased 
by the Burlington. It consists of four cars carried on 


\ 


Passenger Compartment Interior Including Individual Adjustable Seats 
and Serving Tray Equipment 
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five trucks, being approximately 280 ft. long and weigh- 
ing about 287,000 lb. when supplied with fuel, water 
and sand, ready for operation. The train has a total 
seating capacity of 92 persons. 

In addition to the power compartment, the first car 
of the train contains a 30-ft. convertible railway mail 
service compartment and a 15-ft. compartment for stor- 
age mail. The second car consists entirely of a 64-ft. 
baggage compartment. The third car includes a kitchen 
compartment for dining car service, a 16-passenger 
dinnette section, and a 20-passenger coach compartment 
with men’s and women’s lavatories. The fourth car 
contains a 40-passenger coach compartment, toilet ac- 
commodations for men and women and ample luggage 
and equipment locker space in addition to the 16-pas- 
senger lounge compartment. Spacious overhead racks 
extend throughout all the coach passenger compartments 
for storage of hand luggage. 

The general construction of both the train and the 
power plant follows closely that embodied in previous 
Zephyrs, as described in the Railway Age of April 14, 
1934, and April 20, 1935. The principal changes are 
in the provision of additional baggage space and a some- 
what revised seating arrangement. Certain changes have 
also been made in the truck design, and the treads of all 
wheels except for the power truck are turned cylindrical. 
Improvements in the heating and air conditioning sys- 
tem include the provision of a Clarkson coil-type boiler, 
furnished by the Vapor Car Heating Company, and 
designed especially for use in lightweight trains. 


Truck Design 


The five trucks are of outside bearing type construc- 
tion with various refinements in design to improve the 
riding qualities, reduce weight and promote quieter 
operation. They weigh 70,000 lb., exclusive of the 
gears and motors of the power truck, and all have cast- 
steel truck frames and bolsters which were furnished 
by the General Steel Castings Corporation. The power 
truck, carrying the weight of the power plant, has 36-in. 
wheels and hollow-bored axles. The trailer trucks are 
considerably lighter in construction and run on 30-in. 
wheels. All journals are fitted with Timken roller bear- 
ings. 

Rubber composition inserts are used extensively in 
the trucks. There are inserts under the center plates, 
and the side bearings of trailer trucks, in both top and 
bottom equalizer spring seats and between the ends of 
the equalizers and journal boxes. At the sides of the 
center plates, on each trailer truck are strips of rubber- 
ized fabric belt material which take fore and aft thrusts 
and prevent metallic contact and transmission of sound; 
rubber thimbles are also provided around the king pin. 
Automotive brake lining is used wherever the members 
of the truck-brake rigging are likely to rub. 

Helical-volute springs are used on the equalizers of 
the first truck only, equalizer springs on the other trucks 
being of the plain helical type. In order to dampen lat- 
eral oscillations at high speeds, Houdaille double-acting 
hydraulic railroad shock absorbers are installed between 
the bolster and truck tansoms on all trucks. Not only 
is the dampening a benefit in eliminating uncomfortable 
side sway, but the double-acting features of the shock 
absorbers also tend to prevent the bolster from striking 
if the train should enter upon a curve with a poor 
approach. 

The distribution of the train weight is such that no 
two trucks are loaded alike. With the train ready for 
service, the power truck is estimated to carry a weight 
at the rails of 94,543 lb.; the first trailing truck, be- 
tween the first and second car bodies, will carry 51,- 
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674 lb.; the second trailing truck, between the second 
and third truck bodies, 56,993 lb.; the third trailing 
truck, between the third and fourth car, 51,485 Ib., while 
the truck at the rear end of the train will carry 


32,550 Ib. 
The Heating System 


Steam heating of the Vapor type is provided, with 
steam furnished by a Vapor-Clarkson oil-fired, coil-type 
boiler with an evaporating capacity of 500 to 600 Ib. per 
hour. The boiler is normally operated at a pressure of 
about 85 Ib., but is designed for a maximum working 
pressure of 200 Ib. This boiler, located at the front end 
of the kitchen compartment in the third car, is much 
lighter than any boiler previously used in rail motor-car 
service, weighing only 1,000 lb. compared with 1,930 Ib. 
for a vertical-tube type boiler of the same hourly capacity. 
Unusually rapid evaporation is secured by means of a 
forced circulation of water through tubes in which the 
water movement is “contra-flow” to that of the fire gases. 
The oil burner is of the pressure-atomizing type and the 
fuel pump is operated by the blower motor. Spark-plug 
ignition is provided. 

The boiler is equipped with an entirely new type of 
control, the principal feature of which is a pressure switch 
designed to govern the amount of steam generated. This 
operates under rising steam pressure to reduce the oil 
burner from full flame successively to intermediate and 
low, which represents about 50 per cent of the full-flame 
evaporation. A further increase in pressure serves to 
shut down the oil burner completely until a sufficient 
drop in pressure causes it to cut in automatically. The 
speed of the triplex feedwater pimp which provides 
forced circulation through the evaporator is also con- 
trolled through the pressure switch to keep the rate of 
water flow proportional to the evaporation. : 

A flow-operated by-pass prevents the fire from lighting 
or burning unless there is a flow of water through the 
evaporator coil. A steam-temperature control is pro- 
vided to shut off the burner in case of low water when 
the steam temperature exceeds 480 deg. F. The water 
return from the separator passes through a heat exchang- 
er on its way to the tank where much of its heat is trans- 
ferred to the feedwater about to enter the evaporator 
coil of the boiler. The water flow is adjusted to the 
proper relation with the evaporation by a “trimmer” 
valve in the water pump by-pass, the correct setting be- 
ing indicated by a temperature of 80 deg. in the heat ex- 
changer when the burner is operating on full flame. If 
too much water is being pumped through the boiler or 
insufficient oil burned to maintain required steam tem- 
peratures, the separator connected with the boiler will 
fill with water and the boiler will prime. A stack-tem- 
perature switch functions to shut off the burner and water 
pump in case of failure of the flame. 

Heat is supplied to the passenger compartments from 
fin-tube coils in the evaporator units of the air-condi- 
tioning system, the fresh and recirculated air passing 
through the units to the compartments. Steam is also 
supplied to a copper fin-pipe along the truss plank near 
the floor on each side of the compartment. The admis- 
sion of steam to both radiators is controlled by a separate 
Vapor regulator and a magnet valve, the latter being ac- 
tuated by a thermostat. The regulator reduces the steam 
from 85 lb. to atmospheric pressure and no high-pres- 
sure steam is used in the radiating pipes. Thermostats 

for the control of the air-cooling radiators are located in 
the recirculated air ducts. The thermostat for the side- 
wall radiators is placed near the floor and serves to bring 
these radiators into action automatically when the heat 
distribution from the air conditioning unit is not sufficient 
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View of Control Equipment at the Operator's Station in the Front 
End of the Power Car 


to maintain a pre-determined temperature at the floor. 
During layover period, the entire train can be heated 
by steam from the terminal supply. 


Air Conditioning 


The three passenger compartments are completely air 
conditioned by the Frigidaire mechanical equipment. The 
compressor and condenser units are housed beneath the 
floor of two cars, while the evaporators and the distrib- 
uting fans are built into the roof above the vestibules and 
bag locker space. This arrangement permits ready ac- 
cessibility to the apparatus for repair and maintenance. 

Fresh air is taken in through grilles in the dead light 
panels and is then passed through filters, where it is 
mixed with the re-circulated air in the proportion of 
about 1 :4. 

In each evaporator are located separate cooling and 
heating coils. The conditioned air is projected into a 
main duct which extends throughout the entire length 
of the passenger compartments between the light-duct 
coves. This air is distributed through hidden longitudi- 
nal openings between the lights in the coves. The air is 
returned through grilles at either side of the partitions 
at the ends of the compartment. Here, too, are located 
removable and washable air filters. 

The capacity of the refrigerating system is 12% tons 
per train, which is more than ample, thanks to the heat- 
reflecting properties of the bright, stainless steel exterior, 
and to the well insulated walls. 

In moderately cold weather, the overhead coils will 
keep the compartments comfortably warm without side- 
wall radiation. 

In order to supply stand-by service of the air condi- 
tioning from outside sources, a 220-volt, 60-cycle a.c. 
motor is used to drive the compressor and d.c. motor 
which then becomes a generator and charges the battery. 

When the train is in operation, all power is supplied 
from the auxiliary generator with 77-volt direct current. 
The air-conditioning apparatus has been especially de- 
signed with a view to light weight and compactness. The 
entire equipment for the train weighs approximately 
5,200 Ib. complete. 

All of the heating and air conditioning control devices 
are of the latest type furnished by the Vapor Car Heat- 
ing Company, including a new design of regulator, hav- 
ing a constant-pressure feature with the diaphragm cham- 
ber located on the extreme end of the outlet, special 
openings being made in “hatch plates” in the floor of 
cars, so that the magnetic valves can be easily reached. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


The Locomotive on Which the Roller-Bearing-Rod Installation Has Made 96,000 Miles in Passenger Service 


Roller-Bearing Rods Pass Test Service 


Pennsylvania Pacific type has made nearly 100,000 miles since rods 
of Timken design were applied 


COMPLETE installation of roller-bearing rods, 

designed by The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 

pany, was placed in service on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road locomotive No. 5371, a K-4-S Pacific type, on 
July 4, 1934. Since that time the locomotive has made 
96,000 miles in regular passenger service, during which 
no trouble has been experienced with the crosshead or 
crank-pin bearings. The locomotive has been operating 
in regular passenger service between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The bearing installation required a complete redesign 
of rods and crank pins which also included the cross- 
head, piston rod and piston head. High-tensile alloy 
steel as employed in the new design effected a material 
reduction in weight of the reciprocating parts and weights 
on the crank pin. At the same time this new design 
provides the close bearing tolerances required for suc- 
cessful roller-bearing performance combined with the 
flexibility of rod alignment necessary in locomotive 
service. 

The table shows a comparison of the weights on the 
crank pins and the weights of reciprocating parts of the 
locomotive with its original rods and after it was 
equipped with Timken roller-bearing rods. It will be 
seen that, with the Timken rods, there is a total reduc- 
tion of weights on all three crank pins of 88 lb., which 
includes a net reduction of 40 Ib. in the weights of the 
crank pins themselves, a reduction in weight on the main 
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crank pin of 240 Ib., and a reduction in the weight of the 
reciprocating parts of 508 Ib. At 100 m.p.h. this effects 
a reduction in total crank-pin load of approximately 
48,500 lb. With an overbalance of 170 Ib. in each 








Rod and Bearing Weights of Pennsylvania Locomotive No. 5371 


WEIGHTS ON THE CRANK Pins, Ls. 


With Roller-Bearing Rods 


Total all 
Front Main Rear drivers 
Weights fixed on pin............. 103 330 199 632 
Weights revolving on pin........... 93 255 93 441 
De Seer een baeeonesednceerdesce 125 610 125 860 
2 rere peer eet er 321 1,195 417 1,933 
With Plain-Bearing Rods 
Crank pins and parts (fixed)....... 97 282 97 476 
Weight on pins (revolving)........ 188 1,153 204 1,545 
UD cciedeCiatiedemraweneeioss 285 435 301 2,021 
Reciprocating Parts 
Timken Plain Saving 
design bearings over P.R.R. 
Total weight crosshead and parts..... 387 599 212 
I GE Ge icic we 6 tae cas eeedee 364 484 120 
SS eee 226 402 176 
EE -vickwds cancel Siediceouwiiaais 977 1,485 508 





driving wheel, as compared with the 286 lb. originally 
in each wheel, the Timken-equipped locomotive may be 
run up to 117 m.p.h. before its dynamic augment reaches 
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Oilholes in cup and cone 
Shown out of position 


General Arrangement of the Timken-Roller-Bearing-Rod Installations on a Pennsylvania Pacific Type Locomotive 
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the value of that of the locomotive with the plain bear- 
ing rods at 90 m.p.h. 

The outstanding features of the new design are: (1) 
The mounting of the roller bearings on the crank pins ; 
(2) fitting of the rods to the bearings; (3) complete 
separation of the front and back sections of the side 
rods; (4) application of the main rod on the outer race 
of the main-pin bearing between the ends of the two side 
rods; (5) use of a crosshead having shoes pivoted 
around the crosshead pin, thus relieving the piston rod 
of eccentric loading from the guides. The piston, piston 
rod, the piston-rod key, crosshead forging, crosshead 
pin, main rod, side rods and crank pins are all of Timken 
High Dynamic steel, a chrome-nickel-molybdenum alloy 
heat treated to produce a yield point of 120,000 Ib. and 
possessing high shock resisting qualities. 


The Bearings 


All bearings are fitted on the crank pins and not in 
the rods. On the main crank pin the bearing consists 
of two sets of rollers, each fitted in a separate cone. A 
portion of the inner cone and pin is tapered, ending in 
a 634 in. cylindrical fit toward the outer end of the cone. 
The cone at the outer end of the pin has cylindrical fit 
on the pin 6 in. in diameter. Around the pin taper be- 
tween the two fits is a spacer between the bearing cones. 
Both sets of rollers are enclosed by a single cup or 
outer race. 

The eyes of the rods, which are specially forged I- 
sections, bear directly on the cup, which is 13% in. in 
outside diameter. The rod bushings are of unusual de- 
sign, each consisting of a '%-in. strip of hard rolled 
phosphor bronze, bent to shape, brazed, and pressed into 
the eye of the rod. A considerable reduction in rod 
weight is thus effected. The bores of the bushings are 
finished with a slight crown to provide the necessary 
ireedom of angular movement of the rods on the bearing. 

The front side rod is placed on the main pin bearing 
next to the wheel. Between this and the main rod is a 
light cylindrical spacer 3154, in. wide. The back side 
trod is placed next to the main rod at the outer end of 
the bearing. A normal clearance of “%p» in. is provided 
between each pair of adjoining surfaces for lateral 
movement of the rods on the pin. This is somewhat in- 
creased on the side of the pin opposite the body of each 
rod by a slight taper in the width of the rod end to 
prevent cramping under angular movement of the rods 
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A Closer View of the Running Gear 










with respect to their normal alignment at right angles 
to the center line of the crank pin. The overall length 
of the bearing cup is 10144, in. Side-rod bearings are 
each 1% in. in length and the main-rod bearing 3 in. 
long. 

The bearings on the front and back crank pins are 
made up of two sets of tapered rollers running in 
separate cones which are pressed on the 5-in. crank-pin 
fit. As in the case of the main crank pin, the bearing 
is completed by a single cup 11% in. in outside diameter, 
on which bears the bronze-bushed eye of the side rod. 
The overall length of the bearing, including the end 
enclosures, is 47 in. 

Although differing in detail, all the bearings have the 
same type closure. This consists of a split retaining ring 
which, when in place around the cup of the bearing, 


bears against a lateral shoulder or flange on the cup. To 
this ring is secured, by wire-lock machine screws, the 
steel closure which moves with the cup. This is sealed 


by a phosphor-bronze retaining ring set in a groove in 
the bearing cone and fitting against the inner surface of 
the end closure. In all cases, except at the outer end 
of the main crank-pin bearing, the retaining rings fit 
around the outside of the cups. In the latter case the 
ring is fitted inside the cup and the closure member, by 
an extension of its outer diameter, forms the collar to 
retain the rods in position. 

All crank pins are hollow bored, the main to a diam- 
eter of 3% in. and the others to a diameter of 3 in. This 
bore, closed at the ends, forms a reservoir for lubricating 
oil and contains the device for metering the oil to the 
bearing. This consists of a short metal cylinder, in the 





The Driving-Journal Bearing and Housing Mounted 
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outer surface of which are grooves for felt rings and 
between these rings a circular cavity from which two 
passages 180 deg. apart, drilled through the crank-pin 
wall, lead to a small annular groove cut in the inner cir- 
cumference of one of the bearing cones. From this 
annular passage two drilled holes, 180 deg. apart, but 
spaced 90 deg. from the holes through the crank pin, 
conduct the oil into the space about the rollers. 

Holes drilled through the sides of the grooves in the 
cylinder within the pin bore give the oil access to the 
felt rings and permit it to feed through these rings into 
the cavity between them. The amount which feeds 
through the felt rings is determined by the hydraulic 
pressure to which they are subjected and this varies 
with the speed of rotation of the driving wheels. The 
feeding of the oil is thus automatically proportioned to 
the speed of the locomotive. As the oil enters the space 
about the rollers it is.thrown to the inside of the cup 
by centrifugal force, where it accumulates about the roll- 
ers and overflows through passages in the cup which lead 
to the rod bearings. Thus, there are no oil holes in the 
rods. Rex fittings in the outer ends of the crank pins 
provide for the filling of the oil cavities inside the pins. 

It is thus evident that the roller bearings float be- 
tween the pins and the rods. In the case of the main 
pin, the bearing cup itself performs the double function 
of knuckle pin and crank pin in distributing the load 
from the main rod to the front and back drivers. The 
main crank pin itself is only subject to as much of the 
load as is transmitted to the main wheel. The length 
of the bearing on this pin has been determined by the 
necessity for locating the main rod according to present 
cylinder spacing rather than by the requirements of rod 
and pin design. Hence, the relatively large spacer be- 
tween the front section of the side rod and the main rod 
and the 87%» in. rear crank pin extension by which the 
bearing is separated from the face of the rear driving 
wheel. 


Rods 


The rod design finally adopted was developed atter an 
extensive study involving a long series of tests to deter- 
mine the best distribution of metal to avoid high stress 
concentration. The form adopted is of I-section, taper- 
ing horizontally to relatively narrow bearings at the 
ends. The main rod, the body of which is 434 in. wide 
with 3@ in. web thickness, is tapered to a width of 3 
in. at the bearing. The side rods are 234 in. wide with 
\%4-in. webs and taper to a width of 1% in. at the bear- 
ing. In the case of both side and main rods the metal 
about the bearings is formed in I-section by a process of 
drop forging developed to insure a smooth flow of metal 
about the bearing openings. 

One of the most interesting parts of the installation is 
the crosshead. This consists essentially of three parts: 
the body, the pivot plates, and the shoe. The body of 
the crosshead is a forging, which serves to connect the 
piston rod with the wrist pin. Bosses about the wrist- 
pin opening on the sides of the crosshead serve as bear- 
ings for the pivot plates, which are free to rotate about 
them. Between the pivot plates is bolted the aluminum- 
alloy crosshead shoe design for the Pennsylvania type 
multi-wear guide. Thus, neither inertia forces from the 
crosshead shoe nor piston-head wear can produce bend- 
ing moments in the piston rod. 

The wrist pin is mounted in two specially designed 
Timken roller bearings, each consisting of a single set of 
rollers without retainers in a cone pressed in the cross- 
head. The inner race of the rollers is the wrist pin it- 
self, which is pressed in the front end of the main rod. 
Like the crank pin, the wrist pin is hollow bored, to 
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The Timken Roller-Bearing Assembly on the Main Crank Pin 


2% in. diameter, and contains lubrication devices simi- 
lar to those in the crank pin, one for each set of rollers. 
The inner end of the bearing is completely enclosed 
by a plate bolted to the crosshead. At the outer end 
where the end of the pin extends through for the union 
link a special rawhide seal is provided. The bushings of 
the pivot plates on the crossheads are % in. bronze strips 
fabricated similarly to those in the side and main rods. 

Both the piston and piston rod are forgings. The rod, 
which is forged from cold-drawn Timken seamless tub- 
ing, is 3 in. in inside diameter and 4% in. in outside 


The Roller-Bearing Assembly on the Front and Rear Crank Pins 
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The Roller Bearings Mounted on the Crosshead Pin 


diameter. The shape of the piston conforms to the 
standard for the engine class, except for a substantial 
reduction in section and weight. Because of the thinner 
sections and higher strength of the steel the piston de- 
flects within its yield point 2.8 times as much as a carbon 
steel piston of axle grade within its yield point. This is 
the equivalent of two pints more in water entraining 


Crosshead, on Which the Shoe Is Pivoted 
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capacity per cylinder before rupture of the piston will 
occur. 

Indicative of the care with which the distribution of 
metal in the various parts has been studied is the cross- 
head key. At the edges where it bears against the ends 
of the keyway in the crosshead and the rod the key is 
13% in. wide. The body, however, is forged down to a 
web thickness of 3% in. except where it bears directly 
against the keyways. Here it is increased to 34 in. 
to resist the shear. This key weighs 8% lb. 


Axle Bearings 


Locomotive No. 5371 is completely equipped witl 
roller-bearing axles. The engine truck is provided with 
the standard Timken engine truck boxes. The driving 
and trailer boxes, however, were designed to replace the 
plain-bearing boxes for which the locomotive was orig- 
inally designed without major changes in the truck and 
frame construction. 

In preparing the frame pedestals for the Timken driv- 
ing boxes, the tapered sides of the pedestal jaws have 
been built up by welding, with wedge shaped fillers, and 
a hard bronze liner installed to provide a bearing face 
which is parallel to the shoe face of the jaw. This is 
also faced with a hard bronze liner. Like other Timken 
driving-axle installations, the bearings on each axle are 
mounted in a single box unit which, surrounding the 
axle, extends across the locomotive between the frames. 
Lateral movement of the axle and box unit is controlled 
by flanges inside the frame which bear against hardened 
steel facings welded to the inside of each pedestal leg. 
The bearing on each journal consists of two.sets of Tim- 
ken roller bearings. All axlé journals are 1034 in. in 
diameter. The pedestals are closed with the usual 
binders. The boxes are 171% in. in width over the hous- 
ing liners, and 1,4 in. total clearance is allowed between 
these liners and the frame shoes. 

The trailer housing is designed to fit the trailer truck 
without change either in the pedestal or in the springs. 
The bearing has two sets of rollers pressed on to a 
journal diameter of 6% in. 


State Planning Boards 
See Surplus of Transport 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
ANGER of an “oversupply” of transport facilities is 
D seen by state planning organizations reporting to 
the National Resources Committee, according to 
a report released by the committee on October 29. The 
state groups are studying the possibility of eliminating 
duplicate facilities and consequent evils which “result 
in idle equipment, cut-throat competition, and ultimately, 
bankruptcy and unsatisfactory transportation service.” 
Some states, however, desire additional railroad facilities. 
he report on transport, a part of an extended report 
on state planning by the National Resources Committee, 
to be completed and made public within a few weeks, 
points out that “the more recently developed facilities 
have operated, in a large measure, as competitors of the 
earlier ones and developed from individual rather than 
a comprehensive point of view. The result has been 
a more or less unavoidable scrambling of transportation 
facilities.” 
Railroads have suffered from motor vehicle competi- 
tion and from duplication, according to the-repart, and 
the Indiana State Planning Board finds that pipe lines, 
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with low operating costs, are also serious competitors, 
taking considerable traffic from the railroads. The 
board’s report continues, saying “In the case of steam 
railroads, thousands of men and women are employed. 
Hundreds who were formerly employed in shops de- 
voted to building, maintenance, and repair of tank cars 
and loading docks have been added to the unemployed 
as a result of pipe-line operation. | The communities 
have lost the benefit of the distribution of wages.” That 
this disadvantage may be offset to some degree by in- 
dustrial benefits is indicated in the report of the Iowa 
board which recognizes the effect of pipe-line develop- 
ment, but points out that by promoting the development 
of Iowa manufacturing and other industries, pipe-lines 
may operate to increase both the amount and value per 
unit of weight of manufactured and other industrial and 
commercial products. 


Need for Co-ordination Cited 


Evidence of need for further progress in the field of 
co-ordinating all transport facilities is to be found in the 
reports of state planning organizations to the committee. 
Studies are presented of highways, motor vehicle traffic, 
port and water-way development, and airway transporta- 
tion. 

Aviation interest varies greatly among the states. 
New Mexico and Missouri report no special need for 
intrastate air routes. The Indiana board reports that in 
its opinion air transportation has not yet become a major 
factor in the transportation field. Other boards differ, 
California and Florida both finding intrastate aviation 
important, according to their reports. 

Idaho, according to the report of its State Planning 
Board, makes all-around use of air lines in the state, 
where the major air-freight service is to mines, which 
might otherwise be required to shut down during the 
winter. The report continues, “Planes delivering 50- 
pound ingots of gold are no exception at the Boise 
Airport, nor is the flying of a 1,600-pound shaft to a 
mine, and landing it on the snow. The delivery of fuel 
oil has been accomplished in the same manner. The 
most important use of the air service during hot months 
has been the transporting of men and equipment to 
fight forest fires.” 


Summary of Report 


A summary of the state reports includes the follow- 
ing: 


The growth of transportation systems has taken place in a 
series of cyles. In the early stages of the development of the 
country, waterways were of prime importance. Traveling was 
slow at best, so that communities existed relatively independent 
of each other. 

The steam railroad promoted the growth of large urban dis- 
tricts and made possible the establishment of such centers at a 
considerable distance from navigable waterways. But the real 
creation of the present-day metropolitan region started with the 
perfecting of electric railways and the gasoline-driven motor 

vehicle. At once the radius connected with a single main port 
or business center was enormously increased. In the place of 
communities 4 or 5 miles in diameter, large metropolitan districts 
have grown up whose radius of influence has extended to 20 
miles, 30 miles, or even farther. The motor vehicle has made 
accessible the areas lying between rail transportation routes so 
that the various sections of a single state have become physically, 
as well as politically, part of a single unit for planning. 

Transportation studies undertaken by State Planning Boards 
have taken into account not only the individual problems of 
these different forms of transportation within the state and as 
part of a national transportation system, but also the relation of 
transportation to other features of state development. They 
have considered the possibility of co-ordinating the different 
transportation elements into a unified system in which each will 
be used for the service it can most effectively perform. 

The Committee on Highways and Transportation of the New 
York State Planning Board found that new facilities for rapid 
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transportation over highways are changing the location of 
manufacturing plants; that the manufacturer’s lighter raw 
materials, and parts of many of his products are being trans- 
ported by highway vehicles, and that even his labor supply, in 
considerable part, comes to him by motor vehicles. 

The Pennsylvania report exemplifies the general attitude when 
it states: “The co-ordination of transportation facilities implies 
the inclusion of * * * transportation agencies into a general 
system in which each type of carrier is on an equal basis with 
all other carriers so that, by united action, they may render 
more efficient service.” 

Today, adequate regulation can achieve many of the salutary 
effects attributed to competition. Many planning boards studied 
the possibility of eliminating duplicate facilities and preventing 
an oversupply of transportation facilities and consequent evils 
which result in idle equipment, cut-throat competition, and ulti- 
mately, bankruptcy and unsatisfactory transportation service. 

Transportation studies in many fields have been undertaken 
by State Planning Boards. The Kansas board found a truck 
survey was essential to an intelligent approach to the problem 
of co-ordinating rail and highway traffic, and afterward, that the 
study was valuable to transportation agencies and to shippers. 
Other studies showed, in some cases, duplication of service 
between railroad lines and -truck and bus routes, and in other 
cases very desirable complementary services. Connecticut trans- 
portation studies contained: (1) a descriptive survey of the 
methods and the means of transportation in the state; (2) a 
description of the routes and service frequency of the several 
kinds of carriers; (3) a digest of the statutes affecting transpor- 
tation in Connecticut. Public and private agencies found the 
data assembled useful, even before it could be completely organ- 
ized and classified. 

Programs for carrying out the general transportation recom- 
mendations have been recognized as essential. Jowa has set 
forth as objectives: “(1) to plan the most efficient, co-ordinated 
future Iowa transportation system, including all agencies, prac- 
ticable of realization within 25 years; (2) to prepare definite 
10-year construction programs, in harmony with the 25-year 
plan, for all existing and prospective Iowa transportation agen- 
cies.’ The Iowa Transportation Committee has presented a 
tentative outline of the construction needed on the different 
elements of Iowa’s transportation system from 1935 through 1944. 

The development of railroad lines and their freight and 
passenger terminals is dependent primarily on the initiative of 
the railroad companies but is nevertheless of such public impor- 
tance that it is an essential part of any state or regional plan. 

A brief history of railroad development within the area being 
studied is essential in order to understand the problems involved. 
Through trunk-line railroads are primarily carriers of freight 
and it is therefore essential that they follow comparatively low- 
grade routes over which heavy freight trains can be economically 
operated. The prevailing grades upon such railroad lines fix to 
a considerable degree their standing as trunk-line facilities and 
almost all available routes already have been utilized. 

The sites for suitable trunk-line freight and passenger ter- 
minals are also limited and, as a result of the rapid increases 
in land values during the past two or three decades, it would 
now entail almost prohibitive expense for another railroad to 
obtain such facilities as would enable it to compete with existing 
lines. It is therefore true in most cases that, for state and 
regional planning purposes, it can be assumed that the present 
trunk- line routes are the only ones that need be considered. 

Railroads have been recognized by most state planning boards 
as essentially a national transportation medium whose major 
problems can be solved only as part of a comprehensive 
national plan. 

The Colorado State Planning Board points out that there is 
a greater need than ever for improved railroad transportation. 
A particular need is more speed and better roadways upon which 
to maintain schedules. 

The Colorado report also suggests that two new railroad lines 
in the state are desirable, one a connection which would result 
in the saving of approximately 70 miles in distance, the other 
the construction of a branch line into untapped territory. The 
Utah preliminary plan on transportation suggests, in the follow- 
ing statement, consideration of the desirability of new lines. 
“Extension of rail facilities into sections of the state where 
they are not available now must be considered. It is said the 
largest productive area in the United States without rail facili- 
ties is in the Uintah Basin. 

The Kentucky State Planning Board calls attention to the 
fact that several sections of the state are without railroad 
facilities. 

In the matter of abandonment of existing railroad lines, the 
first step undertaken by many boards was a mapping and com- 
putation of the mileage of railroad lines abandoned to date. 

A number of state planning boards have recognized the 
desirability of studying proposed future abandonments to deter- 
mine whether they are advisable. 
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Railway Buying Big Factor 
in Industrial Market 


Eighteen cents of each revenue dollar for supplies in 


1934— Three thousand dollars per mile under 1929 


HE Class I railroads of the United States spent 18.4 
7 cents of each dollar earned, or the equivalent of 

$2,500 per mile of road, for fuel and materials and 
supplies in 1934, exclusive of new locomotives and cars 
and contract work. Purchases were highest per mile 
on the Northwestern region and lowest per revenue dol- 
lar in the Pocahontas region. Railroads with less than 
1,000 miles of lines spent in the aggregate more per 
dollar of revenue than the largest companies while the 
combined purchases of roads operating under receivers 
or trustees were less per mile of road but much greater 
per revenue dollar than the purchases of all the roads. 
While purchases in 1934 took only 2.8 cents or 13 per 
cent less of each revenue dollar in 1934 than in 1929, the 
total expenditures in 1934 for fuel and materials and 
supplies were less than the corresponding purchases in 
1929 by approximately $3,000 per mile of road. The fig- 
ures are drawn from an analysis which the Railway Age 
has made of itemized railway purchases in 1934. 

There were wide variations in the proportion of the 
supply dollar expended in 1934 by various roads for 
similar classes of material and also wide variations in 
the gross expenditures per mile of road operated, as 
was to be expected from the fact that purchases per 
mile largely disregard such factors in buying as topog- 
raphy, the intensity and kind of traffic and the distance 
from markets, and they also disregard the relative vol- 
ume of purchasing in the previous year. There was 
greater uniformity, however, in the relation of the gross 
purchases of various roads to their respective earnings. 

For the entire country, purchases of materials and 
supplies, exclusive of fuel in 1934 were equivalent to 





Railway Purchases, 1934, by Regions 


Per cent 
of Operating Revenue 
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Ties, Rail, 
Misc. 


Dollars per 
Mile of Road Operated 
Py ER 


Total Ties, Rail, 

Purch. Misc. 
New England Region.. $4,450 $2,840 
Great Lakes Region... 4,570 2,620 
Central Eastern Region 4,320 1,790 
Pocahontas Region.... 4,400 2,650 
Southern Region 2,180 1,420 
Northwestern Region.. 1,870 1,190 
Central Western Region 1,960 1,190 
Southwestern Region.. 1,630 1,150 
United States 1,600 
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$1,600 per mile and 11.7 cents of each revenue dollar. 
The corresponding purchases totalled $2,840 per mile 
and 13.0 per cent of operating revenues in the New 
England region; $2,620 per mile and 10.5 per cent of 
revenues in the Great Lakes region; $1,790 per mile and 
10.2 per cent of revenues in the Central Eastern region ; 
$1,420 and 14.3 per cent of revenues in the Southern 
region; $1,190 per mile and 15.5 per cent of revenues 
in the Northwestern region; $1,190 per mile and 11.6 
per cent of revenues in the Central Western region; and 
$1,150 per mile and 13.8 per cent of revenues in the 
Southwestern region. Disregarding the Pocahontas 
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region, owing to incomplete data, total purchases were 
$2,940 higher or 180 per cent more per mile of road 
in the New England region than in the Southwestern 
region, and took 8.5 cents, or 54 per cent more of each 
dollar of revenue in the Northwestern region than in the 
Central Eastern region; and the purchases less fuel 
averaged $1,690 or 148 per cent more per mile of road 
in the New England region than in the Southwestern 
region and 5.3 cents, or 53 per cent, more of each revenue 
dollar in the Northwestern region than in the Central 
Eastern region; while miscellaneous purchases averaged 
$1,410, or 150 per cent, more per mile in the New 
England region than in the Northwestern region and 
4.5 cents, or 52 per cent, more of each revenue dollar 
in the Northwestern region than in the Central Eastern 
region. 

The more that railway purchases are subdivided, the 
less satisfactory is the measure of mileage alone since 
it does not differentiate between those railroads which 
have very little mileage and heavy traffic, the railroads 
which have much second and third track and those which 
traverse large areas which produce little or no revenue. 
It is also recognized that the consumption of many sup- 
plies, especially those required for train operation and 
the maintenance of equipment, are more closely related 
to the utilization of equipment than to mileage operated. 
The mile is the fixed measure, however, and produces 
many interesting comparisons among the itemized ex- 
penditures, especially in the case of railroads which are 
otherwise reasonably comparable; and the detailed fig- 
ures especially show the substantial degree to which all 
railroads indiscriminately draw upon the basic industries 
of the country for their ramified requirements. 

Considering classes of material for which little or no 
comparative information has been available to railway 
managements, the analysis of purchases shows that, by 
comparison with the weighted average expenditure of 
$120 per mile last year by all Class I railroads for lum- 
ber, timber and other forest products exclusive of cross 
ties, the timber and lumber purchases amounted to 
$160 per mile in the New England region, $176 in the 
Great Lakes region, $102 in the Central Eastern region, 
$155 in the Southern region, $84 in the Northwestern 
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region, $77 in the Central Western region, and $108 in 
the Southwestern region. Purchases of rail, including 
some secondhand rail, averaged $345 per mile in the 
New England region, $161 in the Great Lakes region, 
$276 in the Central Eastern region, $108 in the Southern 
region, $66 in the Northwestern region, $108 in the 
Central Western region, $86 in the Southwestern region 
and $129 for the United States. 

As compared with $130 per mile over the United 
States, purchases of track fastenings averaged $382 in 
the New England region, $188 in the Great Lakes region, 
$266 in the Central Eastern region, $67 in the Southern 
region, $90 in the Northwestern region, $90 in the 
Central Western region and $130 in the Southwestern 
region. On the other hand, purchases of signal, inter- 
locking, telegraph and telephone material which averaged 
$38 per mile for the United States were equivalent to 
$115 per mile in the New England region, $60 in the 
Great Lakes region, $103 in the Central Eastern region, 
$26 in the Southern region, $27 in the Northwestern 
region, $43 in the Central Western region and $12 in 
the Southwestern region. Aggregate purchases of ma- 
terials and supplies of iron and steel, excluding locomo- 
tive appliances, air brake material, and items ordinarily 
classed as hardware, averaged $670 per mile of road for 
the United States. As compared with this, the corres- 
ponding purchases averaged $1,290 in the New England, 
$1,210 in the Great Lakes, $1,390 in the Central Eastern, 
$520 in the Southern, $455 in the Northwestern, $510 in 
the Central Western and $312 in the Southwestern 
regions, respectively. 

Whether a larger road should or does purchase more 
or less than a smaller road has always been a fruitful 
source of discussion, not without controversy. It has 
often been contended that the larger roads have an ad- 
vantage over the small roads and make larger purchases 
proportionately. On the other hand, smaller roads, 
while representing a larger variety of operating condi- 
tions, often are more compact and can devote closer at- 
tention to the infinite details of buying. Without attempt- 
ing to settle this question because of the many factors 
which must be taken into consideration, aside from cur- 
rent expenditures for materials and supplies, comparison 
made by combining the purchases of the 10 railway sys- 
tems with the largest mileage and of 40 railroads with 
less than 1,000 miles each, shows that the total purchases 

(Continued on page 582) 
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Freight Car Loading 
Exceeds 1934 Total 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R October 19 totaled 732,947 cars, a decrease of 
1,327 cars as compared with the week before but 
an increase of 92,220 cars, or 14.4 per cent, over the 
total for the corresponding week of last year. This 
was also an increase of 75,942 cars over the corres- 
ponding week of 1933. The cumulative loading, for 
the 42-week period from January 1 to October 19, 25,- 
312,516 cars, also exceeded that for the corresponding 
period last year, which was 25,272,584 cars. All com- 
modity classifications except livestock showed increases 
as compared with last year and miscellaneous freight, 
merchandise, and livestock showed increases as compared 
with the previous week. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, October 19 


























Districts 1935 1934 1933 

get ce cra eee ey Ural Giclee rah ane 151,459 136,939 139,131 
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eee ere 60,963 54,644 54,521 
Total Western Districts............. 295,006 254,065 259,525 
Fotal All Roads.........c.c<<s0--: 732,947 640,727. ‘657,005 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 36,118 31,292 28,590 
NE EMER Wad wiecdee oS Ch us ousw asada 22,963 27,392 23,716 
| SERNA ee ane eee 138,435 125,975 130,103 
S| ick ie Gil ah oral ale ala/eie are wa aie eaves 342 5,838 6,520 
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| OE oh ere 166,488 163,400 173,531 
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ICID Sepia cine deudunite se vaca 732,947 640,727 657,005 
ES BE cous oS a eee wale waa on 734,274 636,999 670,680 
EEA Een ae aan eee 706,877 632,406 662,373 
“FS eae 630,771 646,084 669,186 
EE | See eee eee 707,644 644,498 659,866 
Cumulative Total, 42 Weeks..... 25,312,516 25,272,584 23,604,738 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended October 
19 totaled 56,285 cars, as against 58,571 for the previous 
(Continued on page 582) 
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ercy R. Todd, Bangor & Aroostook 
President, Dies 


Well-known in the railway field, he had been chief 
executive of the B. & A. since 1913 


death on October 23 was 

reported in the Railway 
Age of October 26, had been 
affliated with the Bangor & 
Aroostook since 1907 and, ex- 
cept for a war-time interval, had 
been its president since 1913. 
He was 75 years old. Mr. 
Todd’s health had been some- 
what impaired in recent years 
although he remained active in 
the affairs of the railroad until 
late in August when his hip was 
fractured in a fall. Following 
that accident he had been a 
patient at the Eastern Maine 
General Hospital in Bangor, 
Me., where he died. 

Although the Bangor & 
Aroostook is a comparatively 
small railroad Mr. Todd’s out- 
standing record as its president 
made him a distinguished figure 
in the railroad world. The B. 
& A. is one of the few roads 
which has been able throughout 
the depression to continue div- 
idend payments on its common 
stock; the 1929 rate of seven 
per cent (on $50 par value) 
was maintained through 1931, 
while four per cent was paid in 
1932 and 1933 and five per cent in 1934. More remark- 
able is the fact that in each of the depression years, ex- 
cept 1931, these dividends have been earned by a com- 
fortable margin. In commenting upon Mr. Todd’s de- 
votion to the B. & A. and the territory which it serves 
the Bangor Daily News feferred also to his pre- 
eminent position in the railroad industry. In this con- 
nection it said: 

“Although Mr. Todd’s exceptional ability was widely 
recognized in Maine, only those with a practical under- 
standing of railroad affairs fully appreciate how dis- 
tinguished a figure he had become in America’s railroad 
world. Although he never permitted mention of the 
fact in the papers, and did not discuss it even with his 
most intimate associates, it is known that he refused 
presidencies of several great railroads within the past 
dozen years. 

“Mr. Todd’s services to the Bangor & Aroostook, 
whose development and prosperity have been entwined 
with the development and prosperity of Bangor and the 
great empire of Northern Maine, were outstanding. Of 
keen mentality and tireless energy, and with a genius 
for management that was sensed by the public but fully 
appreciated only by those having intimate knowledge of 
railroad affairs, he established it among the most un- 


Pica R. TODD, whose 





Percy R. Todd 
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usual railroads in \merica— 
one of the very few that have 


earned dividends through the 
dark years of the depression. 
Small in comparison with the 
great transcontinental lines, and 
located in a remote corner of 
New Engand, it was pointed to 
as a model by railroad men 


from one end of the country to 
the other. It remains as an in- 


dustrial monument to his life 
work.” 
The growth of the Bangor & 


Aroostook during the past 23 
years of Mr. Todd’s presidency 
has been a growth of traffic and 
revenues—the road operates to- 
day approximately the same 
mileage as it did in 1913. Gross 
revenues, however, increased 
from $3,252,421 for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, to a 1930 
peak of $8,365,757. The low- 
point of the depression was 
reached in 1933 when gross was 
$5,805,512. | Meanwhile, ex- 
penses were kept in check so 
that in each depression year 
there has been a substantial bal- 
ance of net income; after de- 
ducting dividend payments the 
profit and loss credit balance 
has increased from $4,740,675 as of December 31, 1929, 
to $5,637,442 as of the end of 1934. 

Conservative financing also characterized Mr. Todd’s 
regime. In 1913 the road’s net funded debt was $23,- 
520,000, whereas in 1934 it was $18,200,000; fixed 
charges in 1913 were $1,133,517—in 1934 they were 
$763,599 and were earned 2.21 times. A bond-conver- 
sion plan now being carried out is expected further to 
reduce fixed charges. At the close of 1934 the road had 
no bank loans nor floating debt. 

Percy R. Todd was born on December 4, 1859, at 
Toronto, Ont. Following his graduation from the Col- 
legiate Institute at Ottawa, he entered railroad service 
as clerk and telegraph operator with the St. Lawrence 
& Ottawa, now part of the Canadian Pacific, which posi- 
tions he held until 1875. He then became Canadian 
agent of the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain, now the 
Rutland, and in 1882 he was appointed general traveling 
agent of the National Despatch Line, now the Grand 
Trunk, at Chicago, Ill. From July to December, 18 
Mr. Todd served as commercial agent at Albany, N 
for the New York, West Shore & Buffalo, now New 
York Central, and from December, 1885, to October, 
1886, he was chief clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment at New York. He then served as general freight 
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and passenger agent at Ottawa, Ont., for the Canada 
Atlantic, now Canadian National, until December, 1889, 
when he became general freight agent of the West Shore. 
From December, 1892, to February, 1901, he was traffic 
manager of the latter road, and from February, 1901, to 
November, 1903, Mr. Todd served as second vice-presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hartford and then 
as first vice-president. 

Mr. Todd served as vice-president of the Bangor & 
Aroostook from January, 1907, to January, 1913, when 
he became president, the position he held until his death, 
except for the period of government control when he was 
successively assistant district director and district direc- 
tor of lines in New England at Boston. 


Report on 


Crossing Protection 


HE Joint Committee on Grade Crossing Protection 
| of the Association of American Railroads of which 

Frank Ringer, chief engineer, M-K-T., St. Louis, 
Mo., is chairman, has just issued bulletin No. 2, super- 
seding bulletin No. 1 on Railroad Highway Crossing 
Protection to present—the—recommended standard de- 
vices and practices in their latest approved form. Since 
the appearance of bulletin No. 1, certain devices have 
been redesigned, other portions have been eliminated 
and additional provisions have been drafted. Various 
organizations, national in character, such as the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
the American Association of State Highway Officials, 
and the National Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety have formally endorsed the recommendations of 
the Committee. 

The new bulletin eliminates all drawings and refer- 
ences to the center-of-street location for crossing signals. 
The use of a rotating-disk stop sign, in conjunction with 
a flashing-light signal, is provided for by a note. Several 
new drawings are included to explain the detail con- 
struction of signs. 

The revised recommendations of practice for new in- 
stallations, as shown in bulletin No. 2, are as follows: 


1. Railroad advance warning signs should be installed 
and maintained by the highway authorities in accordance 
with Sections No. 145 and 156 of the Manual on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways 
of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 1934. 


2. Highway crossing signs shall be used as required 
where manual or automatic protection is not provided: 

(a) Painted crossbuck sign 

(b) Reflector crossing sign assembly may be used in- 
stead of the painted crossbuck sign, where adequate 
protection is not provided by the painted crossbuck sign 
but where automatic signal protection is not required. 

3. At crossings on heavily traveled highways where 
conditions justify, either of the following standard visible 
warning signals shall be installed: 

(a) Wigwag type 

(b) Flashing-light type. ' 

4. At crossings where wigwag or flashing-light sig- 
nals are used, one shall be placed on each side of the 
track. 

5. Circuits for automatic operation of wigwag or 
flashing-light signals shall be arranged so that crossing 
signals will operate until the rear of a train reaches or 
clears the crossing. 
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6. A bell shall be used on crossing signals when re- 
quired by local conditions. 


7. An electrically or mechanically-operated signal 
used for the protection of highway traffic at railroad- 
highway grade crossings shall present toward the high- 
way, when indicating the approach of a train, the ap- 
pearance of a horizontally swinging red light and /or 
disk. | 

8. The railroad standard highway crossing sign and 
the signal shall be mounted on the same post. Either a 
signal of the flashing-light type or one of the wigwag 
type may be used, but both shall not be placed on the 
same post. 


9. Automatic signal devices used to indicate the ap- 
proach of trains shall so indicate for not less than 20 
sec. before the arrival of the fastest train operated over 
the crossing. Note: Local conditions may require a 
longer operating time ; however, too long an operation by 
slow trains is undesirable. 


Flashing-Light Type * 


10. The lamps shall preferably be not less than 7 ft. 
nor more than 9 ft. above the surface of the highway. 


11. Signal lights shall shine in both directions along 
the highway and shall be mounted horizontally on 2 ft. 
6 in. centers. Lamps, when arranged in pairs back to 
back, shall open at the front and be designed so that the 
door will open to the side or downward. 

12. Lights shall flash alternately. The number of 
flashes of each light per minute shall be 30 minimum, 
45 maximum. 

13. Lamp units shall be properly hooded. Back- 
grounds, 20 in. in diameter, shall be painted black on 
both sides. 

14. When lamps are operated at normal voltage, the 
range, on tangent, shall be at least 300 ft. on a clear 
day, with a bright sun at or near the zenith. 

15. The beam spread shall be not less than 3 deg. 
each side of the axial beam under normal condition. This 
beam spread is interpreted to refer to the point at the 
angle mentioned where the intensity of the beam is 50 
per cent of the axial beam under normal conditions. 

16. Lenses or roundels shall be 534 in. minimum, 
834 in. maximum. 

17. Transmission values, based on A.A.R. standard 
scale, shall be 150 to 220 where a plain cover glass 
with reflector is used; 220 to 300 where signals are 
used without reflectors or where a ribbed Spreadlite 
lens is used in front of the reflector. 

18. Signal shall display a satisfactory short range 
indication. 


19: Peep holes may be used. 


Wigwag Type 


20. Length of stroke is the length of cord which 
subtends the arc, determined by the center of the disk 
in its extreme positions, and shall be 2 ft. 6 in. 

21. Size and painting of disk shall be as shown on 
A.A.R. Signal Section 1553. 

22. Movement from one extreme to the other and 
back constitutes a cycle. The number of cycles per min- 
ute shall be 30 minimum, 45 maximum. 

23. Signal lights shall shine in both directions along 
the highway. 





* Where permitted or required by governmental authority, a rotating 


disk bearing the word “Stop” in reflector lenses may be used instead of 
the “Stop on Red Signal,” or the illuminated “Stop’’ sign. 
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The 87-Year-Old Starrucca Viaduct 

on the Erie near Lanesboro, Pa. 

Total Length 1,040 ft., 17 Arch 
Spans of 50 ft. 


Bridge Men Meet at Chicago 


Reports on cleaning steel bridges, inspection of bridges, treated 
timber in buildings, welding of pipes, bridge floors, pumps, 
and sub-aqueous inspections embody valuable information 


Part Il 


convention of the American Railway Bridge and 

Building Association that appeared in the Railway 
Age of October 26, we present below abstracts of the 
committee reports and excerpts from the discussions 
that followed their presentation. These reports cover 
the cleaning of steel bridges, the inspection of bridges 
and buildings, the use of treated timber in buildings, 
the welding of pipes, types of floors for highway bridges, 
pumping equipment, and the inspection of submerged 
bridge substructures. A paper by C. Earl Webb division 
engineer of the American Bridge Company, on Trends 
in Bridge Design, Erection and Maintenance will appear 
in a later issue. 


G ‘convention of the the report of the forty-second 


Cleaning Steel Bridges 


A committee, of which E. C. Neville, bridge and 
building master, Canadian National, Toronto, Ont., was 
chairman, presented a report on The Cleaning of Steel 
Bridges Preparatory to Painting. An abstract of this 
report, which went into detail as to methods for doing 
the work and the relative results and costs of these 
methods, follows: 

It is more economical to do painting before the existing paint 


actually breaks, as one (or possibly two) additional coats ap- 
plied to the old paint will restore its condition and avoid the 


.cost of cleaning the surface of the metal and build up the paint 


coats. While this is a condition not likely to be attained in 
regular maintenance, the nearer it can be met, the less costly it 
will be and the better will be the result. A modern steel struc- 
ture painted frequently enough to avoid any loss of metal due 
to rust will last forever, whereas neglect may easily result in 
rapid deterioration and premature retirement of the structure. 
The methods and the cost of cleaning depend upon the con- 
dition of the structure, and range from the wire brushing of a 
few spots to the sand-blasting of the entire structure. There 
are a number of causes for the rapid destruction of the paint 
and the early appearance of rust. Among them are salt air from 
the ocean, fumes from manufacturing plants, gases from locomo- 
tives, brine drippings from refrigerator cars, poor paint and poor 
application of good paint. If the cleaning can be done as soon 
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as rust spots begin to appear, hand scrapers and wire brushes 
are suitable, and the work of cleaning is moderate in cost. 

A consistent program of spot cleaning and spot painting will 
prevent deterioration for a considerable length of time, al- 
though this practice may not be as economical as a full paint 
job at the proper time. Due to local causes, such as brine drip- 
pings, etc., certain parts of a structure show signs of rust much 
sooner than others and these parts should be cleaned and painted 
not only more frequently, but also before there is any actual loss 
of metal. 

It is not good practice to permit a bridge that is to be re- 
tained in service to become so badly rusted that excessive clean- 
ing is necessary, because there is always a loss of metal from 
corrosion and because of the difficulty of preparing and repair- 
ing such a badly rusted structure so that it will be in as good 
condition after painting as when it was new. Structures that 
are to be removed for-other reasons may be allowed to become 
somewhat rusty without serious loss of strength or service. 

In undertaking the preparation of this report, the committee 
recognized that, owing to the greatly restricted appropriations 
for maintenance work during the past few years, most railroads 
are faced with the problem of either undertaking a heavy bridge 
painting program or of resorting in the near future to a much 
heavier expenditure for extensive repairs or even complete re- 
newal of many of their structures. With this in mind, every 
effort was made to discover some practical and economical means 
of preventing or retarding further damage to structures that 
are in a state of progressive deterioration. 

It is the belief of the committee that serious consideration 
should be given to the use of oil or other preparations as a means 
of loosening rust and scale, before attempting expensive clean- 
ing operations, as well as for the purpose of retarding further 
corrosion and thereby extend the intervals between the times 
when structures require thorough cleaning and painting. 


Inspection of Bridges and Buildings 


A committee on the Inspection of Bridges and Build- 


‘ings in the Light of Today’s Deferred Maintenance, of 


which D. T. Rintoul, general bridge inspector, Southern 
Pacific, was chairman, presented a report which dis- 
cussed the importance of inspections and the method of 
procedure for each class of structures. It also included 
lists of instructions which should be issued to bridge 
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and inspectors, and showed typical information 


should be included in the report of a building 


inspection. An abstract of the report follows: 
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result of the low the last years is a 
greater reduction in the maintenance work on buildings than on 
During normal times only roads 
maintained a regular inspection, the majority depending on their 
traveling carpenter gangs, who made _ periodical 
doing all the inspection and work that 
thus covering all the outlying districts and the 
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Where 


upon the agent, section 


special placed 
or shop foremen to report them and these 
repairs were handled by the carpenter. At the larger 
terminals carpenter gangs were constantly at work maintaining 
the different structures. During the few years, there has 
been such a curtailment in expenditures that traveling carpenters 
and have in been eliminated and all but the 
most urgent and necessary repairs have been postponed. Under 
these conditions, it has become even more necessary than in the 
past that the inspection of buildings be made carefully and in- 
telligently in order that expenditures for maintenance may be 
held to a minimum consistent with economy, both present and 
in the future. 


Treated Timber in Buildings 


A review of the causes of the relative short life of 
untreated wood in railway structures and the means of 
overcoming the effects of decay and insect attack, as well 
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as the extent to which treated lumbe1 
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The discussion of this report revolved largely 
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Welding Pipes for Water Supply 


A report on the advantages of welding pipes for 
vater, gas, oil and steam lines and in plumbing installa- 
tions was presented by the chairman, C. Miles Burpee, 
esearch engineer, Delaware & Hudson. After reviewing 
the development of the practice of welding pipe lines, 
ind of the methods employed, the report, which is ab- 
tracted below, discussed the characteristics and efficiency 
f welded joints, the economy and the flexibility of 
velded pipe installations : 

Practically all sizes of wrought iron and steel pipe’ are being 
velded successfully and economically, while several cases are 
n record of the welding of brass pipe with equal advantage. 

elded lines are used for the transmission of water, steam, air, 

and gases with reported pressures varying from 65 to 150 
per sq. in. Some railways are using welding to advantage 
small jobs, as in small houses or stations. The organizations 
welding vary considerably, depending upon the location, type 
work and the territory under the direct supervision of the 

n responsible for the maintenance of pipe lines on divi- 
ns, districts or systems. 

Changes of direction due to unforeseen obstructions are made 

re readily and economically during installation with welde 

an with threaded pipe. Greater economy in installation may 


e obtained because welding involves less handling of machinery 


1 obviates the handling of pipe to and from the threading 
nachines. Welding outfits are transported to and along pipe 
nes more readily and economically than are threading machines, 
pecially during the installatior f pipe of large sizes. A 
maller organization is also able t handle welds d lines. 

During 1932, the General Electric Company conducted a series 

tests designed to secure accurate the characteristics 


f arc-welded pipe joints. TI] 
ensile strength of 60.000 Ib. per si 


indicate an average 






an average ducti 


free-bend test of 45 per cent, while freedom from slag in 
lusions and prosity come well within the A.S.M.E. Boiler Cod 
equirements for Class IT pressure vessels 


Ordinarily, beveled pipe may be procured for welding at a 
nsiderable saving over that with threads and couplings. No 
scrap pipe or expensive fittings are left over. Stock lengths of 
ipe, which are obtainable at lower cost, may be used, since it is 
nnecessary to order standard lengths as with threaded pipe. 

Expansion and contraction are provided for in a welded pipe 
nstallation in the same manner as a threaded system, similar 
loops and joints being used. These may be made to practically 
any desired shape-_and fabricated on the job from standard 
welded fittings and straight lengths of pipe. 

A smoother inside surface, free from projecting pipe ends and 
the replacement of abruptly-bent threaded fittings by sweeping 
turns results in substantially less friction and turbulence in 
welded pipes. Increased efficiency in heating systems also results 
from the use of thin wall pipes. In water supply lines for 
domestic or municipal use welded pipe will deliver cleaner water 
at once, since no oil or joint compound is required, as in threaded 
lines, 

Discussion 

From the discussion of this report it was apparent 
that welding processes are finding wide application in 
the railroad field in the welding of pipes and fittings. 
Applications mentioned in the discussion include the 
welding of pipes in large switch heating installations, 
the welding together of old 90-Ib. rails used in the con- 
struction of the frame for a new enginehouse, the repair 
of water service pipe lines and air lines in train yards, 
and the welding of wrought iron pipes. It was also 
brought out that many roads have made it a practice to 
include one or two welders in bridge and building gangs. 


Types of Floors for Highway Bridges 


A comprehensive report which went into considerable 
detail with respect to various designs of floors and the 
characteristics of different materials used in bridge-floor 
construction, and cited numerous examples of this con- 
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struction, was presented by a commuttec 
Strate, division engineer, Chicago, Milwau 
& Pacific, was chairman. An abstra 
follows: 


The bridge engineer of today is confront 
lems arising by reason of modern high-spe: 
motor transportation. Old bridges built 
traffic of the horse-and-buggy days must b¢ 
the new traffic. New bridges must embod 
among which is a deck combining light 
strength and resistance to water and skid 

Where the entire bridge structure is of c ( 
generally of reinforced slab construction, 6 t 
resulting in a dead weight of 100 to 125 II 

ow seems to be towards a lighter type, 
that a properly constructed concrete suri 

safety from fire, anti-skid qualities 

ppearance. 

Information concerning the use of 
faces on concrete bridges is scarce. The | 
reports a few bridges with slabs covered 

sus macadam which have been satisfa 
heavy traffic and have required very littl 
vise, reports of concrete bridges with wear 
asphalt plank or wood block do not indicat 
tion, principally due to the additional c 
slipperiness and extra maintenance costs 


Wooden bridges naturally constitute 
structures over tracks. For secondat 
ght, plank floors are satisfactory and w 
is not execessive. The old style of 


nts presents difficulties in anchoring 





ks. There does not seem to be 


mu 
| oak as to life, for the oak, while | 
tendency to warp and splinter. 
Some reports have been received 
steel plates, asphalt planks and grid 
little traffic and generally one way. Whil 
pose, we do not believe they warrant mu 
report was received regarding the use of 
timber bridges. A report on the use of 
bridges was also received, a two-inch su 
ind this topped with a reinforced concret 
thick at the center of the bridge and five i 
The use of concrete slabs on steel girders 
of construction. The advantages of such fl $ are 
against fire, (2) low maintenance cost of 
stiffness, (4) protection for the steel fi 
tractive appearance and safety to traffic. | 
a bridge is highly undesirable. A concrete floo: 


lateral rigidity and reduces lateral vibratio1 \ 
and constructed concrete bridge floor will, 
of the cost of the lower lateral bracing in a new 


A concrete floor does not become wate 
moisture in contact with the steel, to 
absorbs the greater portion of local shocks 
thus reduces impact on the floor system. 1 
concrete floor is pleasing. It presents an « 
slippery, surface, tends to reduce skidding and 
all the well-known advantages of the concret 

A solid steel floor on an old 120-ft. throug 
bridge crossing the Pennsylvania-Reading Seas 
Camden, N. J., consists of transverse interlocking & 
of copper-bearing steel laid with flanges alternately 
and welded to stringers at intervals of about 6 
filler was packed in the alternate troughs thus 
entire roadway was paved with asphalt plank 
alternating surfaces of steel and asphalt fille I 
walks, two-inch creosoted planks were used. 17 
claimed for this type are a saving in dead load, this fl 
ing about 50 Ib. per sq. ft. and its adaptability t 
bridges with wooden floors but which, with a smal! 
strengthening, will be good for many years’ servic 

Another type of steel floor is a shallow constructi 
of a steel grid or grating welded to the bridge st: 
filled with concrete, the exposed top edges of the st 
to take up the wear from the wheels. To provide a 
the concrete filling, the longitudinal bars may be weld 
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The cost intaining the various types of wearing surfaces 
on bridges is an important item, but is more or less indetermi- 
nate unless the supporting structure is of 
make the i 
the bridge. There is 


factor 


sufficient rigidity to 
construction comparable with the roadway off 
» doubting the fact that the l 

surface failu floors 
tion or traffic is obvious 
that a comparison of two identical floor constructions, one on a 
rigid structure and the 


] est sing e 
res in bridge | 


in causing 


larges 

is the vibra- 
movement of the structure under It 
other on a non-rigid structure cannot be 


fairly. 


mad 
Discussion 

In the discussion of this report a composite type of 
bridge floor was described, which involves the use of a 
concrete wearing surface laid over a laminated floor. In 
this type of floor a bond between the concrete and the 
laminated portion of the floor is provided by using two 
widths of timbers in the laminated portion, which are 
placed alternately in such a manner as to provide longi- 
tudinal grooves. Another type of bridge floor was de- 
scribed which consists of concrete made with a light- 
weight aggregate and reinforced by means of welded 
steel trusses about 6 in. high which are welded to the 
In a discussion of laminated bridge floors 

it was brought out that 3-in. by 6-in. timbers are most 
satisfactory as smaller sizes are too light for this type 


stringers. 


f 
I Col 


struction. 


Different Types of Pumping Equipment 


The report of the Committee on the Relative Merits 
of Different Types of Pumping Equipment and the Con- 
ditions under which Each Is Most Suitable, contained a 
review of the general types of pumps: Reciprocating, 
centrifugal and rotary pumps, and air lifts. The different 
power units for driving these pumps were also described, 
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itural scour over a long period of time, for. such scour is and the true condition cannot be determi! 
sually detected during periodic bridge inspections and measures manner. Cofferdams, because of the expe 
re taken to ce orrect it or t ffset any damaging effect that it have not been used to any extent in inspect 
iy have. Failure to keep water courses free from tree stumps cases where very fast water is encounter: 
rubbish, which block the normal course of water and divert neer is almost certain that repairs will | 
so that it undermines or washes away back or wingwalls, are completion of the investigation. 
t unusual. Frequently, such foundation failures allow the One of the most important phases 
ntire structure to collapse the establishment of a satisfactory met 
It is necessary to keep water courses clear at all times, par- cording the information secured. This is e 
ticularly pipe culverts, as they may have been designed to carry because it provides a permanent, accurat 
ff normal rainfall, but not the unusual storm or flood cond cause it permits subsequent data to be 
ns which occur perhaps once in 25 years. The stoppage < ry a iently and effectively with those obtained « 
pipe culvert will often raise the water above the pipe to such an siderable variance in the manner in wl 
extent that the head will either force the water beneath the pipe record inspection data. Some use perma 
cause it to cut away the fill surrounding it and result in a others use a card index system or specia 
ashout. Masonry as well as pile foundations have failed be tracing cloth and blueprint paper. 
use rivers or streams have been dredged to give a greater : : 
pth of water, causing-high and fast water resulting from Discussion 
rms to scour away more of the bottom and allow a structure The discussion turned largely 
tofal = — , knowing that the construction of ae 
Pile foundations generally fail as the result of decay or the 
vages of marine borers, both of which have been greatly re- ticularly above existing Tr ailway stru 
7 luced by the use of treated material, although there are cases as to endanger the stabil ity of the 
. record where marine borers have weakened or destroyed fallway bridge. One case was cited 
: treated piling. Stone masonry, even if on a firm foundation, mediately f following the constructio1 
d may fail if the mortar or pointing is washed out, allowing the 60 railway bridges were washed out 
1 structure to stand with n I etween courses. been in service since 1869. 
. Slight settlement of the track over a structure and cracks in In discussing the damage done 1 
A e masonry substructure are sometim s indications of weakness}, the floors during the current ve 
or approaching danger to a bridge foundation, although not “gE mes : ty 
) riably. Masonry will, at times, show slight settlement and that all pees and abutments a © 
ial ! | 
os racks due to changes in temperature, but these do not neces- below the footings during these fl 
sarily impair the strength of the structure, or indicate a weak- tected by enclosing them in sheet | 
¥ ened foundation. An alert inspector should detect all such structing curtain walls of concrete 
ve possible indications of weakness and follow them up closely t tremies to a considerable depth bel 
= : ee that they do not develop into a dangerous condition. ing. On another road the foundati 
* Responses received from practically all of the roads voice the the system have been examined, e 


pinion that periodic underwater inspection of structures is nec- eee : sae , . ’ 
“2 pinion that periodic unde r inspection of structures is né necessary to construct expensive coffer 


‘ essary, although a few expressed the belief that such inspection ¢ . 
Ly ae , Saag eae “ye uncover the foundations. The Cz 
is necessary only after storm periods. The frequency of inspec- | . . : 
aR — k 8 ak lies ek nS has made an extensive investigation 
' tions regarded as necessary varied from as often as once a . 2 : é 
“ie month to once a year, but all the reports are in agreement as to "© foundations on its Central regi 
_ the need for special inspections immediately following severe Some Ol the worst conditions were in sti 


storms. The type of inspection referred to, which has to do only subject to very slight fluctuations bet) 
n- water, and that in most cases the tr 





with those parts of structures under water, should not be c 


+) ef: 5 : my ‘ " ° ° . 9 
ae fused with regular bridge inspections, although these latter in- by reason of the construction of hig! 

, snections ve tte Seclace conditions in mnderw: Sra ee : : ; ‘ 

le a ns very roel close condit ions in underwater structures the railwav structure or bv other 

whi ‘quire immediate attenti . : : , P 

ily a es See ee stream which had deflected the curret 
sa 
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Responsibility course. 





The responsibility for the safe condition of a structure rests 
primarily with the division engineer and the bridge and building 
oa supervisor Or master carpenter. Every railroad has rules for 
a the periodical inspection of structures, but, because of the diffi- 
ee ee ¢ aly: = © inenertione aie ’ . are 

tal culty of making underwater inspections, special programs are | , & N. Exchanges ickets 

- 4 | 1 } 

frequently necessary. These special programs are, in most cases, 
under the direction of the system chief or bridge engineer and 


are carried out by division forces under system supervision. For Newspaper Advertising 


Our investigation shows that few railroads have complete and 





accurate “as built” plans of all of their bridges. The majority HE Louisville & Nashville h: ‘ 


none have such plans for structures built during the last 25 years or plan for institutional sdweelet ¢ 

ne So, but, apparently, when structures older than this were built, along its lines in the three states 

oe poe cogs for such plans was not uni\ ersally recognized. ; largest mileage, under which compensation 
: oo much stress cannot be placed upon the importance of the’. : . e te ae 

m careful preparation of “as built” plans for all structures, and the in cash, but in the form of scrip books, 5 
of desirability of ascertaining the true condition of foundations of state transportation. In Kentucky 

de- those structures for which such plans are not available. With SCTip 1S available for any employ} yee 

fly such records at hand, and only with such records, can the en- or members of families of employees ; but 
in- gineer know, beyond doubt, whether he can depend upon his the use of the transportation is restricted t 

= foundations to support his structures adequately in times of un- and the publisher of the paper. The laws of 
in usual conditions. a tates acu such an exchange under tl 

we The most common methods of inspection include sounding with named. 


a weighted line, or with a rod or pipe, the use of a licensed diver, 
as and the construction of cofferdams to permit the dry inspection 
of foundations. Soundings are used universally, primarily to 


Contracts for this advertising are made 
regular rates, cover a period of one 
slate the insertion of one 20-inch advert 







rity determine the relative levels of the bottom of a stream or body P!4U ‘ ve : P 
ater of water and the bridge foundation, and may be made with vari- during that period. To avoid cont 
been ous types of equipment. Divers are employed to secure infor- panys regular passenger advertising in the 
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which is being continued as before on a cash basis by the 
passenger department, the institutional campaign is be- 
ing handled and the advertisements prepared by Thomas 
E. Owen, editor, L. & N. Employees’ Magazine. 

The plan has been accepted to date by about 80 per 
cent of the newspapers in L. & N. territory in Kentucky 


* HOW THE L&N 
AIDS ITS NEIGHBORS 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad’s 
Development Department has for many 
years rendered valuable service toward 
building of the South by its industrial, 
immigration and agricultural activities. 


@ The Industrial Division 
solicits new industries. It 
furnishes dependable infor- 
mation and otherwise assists 
those seeking new locations 
or expansion in L. & N. terri- 
tory 


@ Lands of the South are 
made profitable by new set- 
tlers brought to L. & N. terri- 
tory through its Immigra- 





tion Service 





@ Sound advice and practi- 
cal demonstrations of effi- 
cient methods in agriculture 
are given without cost to 
everyone in L. & N 
tory who applies 





terri- 


Since the beginning of the present 
Century, the L. & N. Railroad Company, 
through its Development Department, 
has been a pioneer in consistently ad- 
vertising, through various mediums, the 
advantages and opportunities of the 
great central L. & N.-served South. 


@ “The Southland,” 
official publication 
of the department, is 
distributed to give 


information to those 
TRANSPORTATION 


AGRICULTURE 


seeking locations in 
this territory. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


¥ De . hiendly ial Ted dA | 


(83 papers in all), and by a smaller number in Tennes- 
see and Alabama. The accompanying illustration shows 
one of the advertisements in the series arranged for 
under this plan. 


1935 


November 2 


Railway Buying Big 
Factor in Industrial Market 


(Continued from page 5 
of the larger roads averaged $2,800 p 
17.2 per cent of each revenue dollar, 
purchases of the smaller roads averaged 
and took 18.5 cents of each revenue d 
fuel, the purchases of the large road 
per mile and Hz per cent ol operating 
those of the smaller roads averaged $1, 
11.8 per cent of operating revenues; w 
ous purchases of the large roads aver 
mile and 9.4 per cent of operating revet 
small roads averaged $1,370 per 
The differences are not 
purchases of the smalle: 
were less per mile but propor 


’ OHO) 1 


1 


mile 
of revenues. 
general, the 
portionatel 
of available revenue than those of the 
Even more interesting than speculati 
lation of purchases of large and small r 
in the purchasing picture, of roads in 
ship or other forms of financial re-org 
cially at this period. While 
sufficient funds or credit to 
particularly when faced with the refunding 
large bond issues, it does not follow is sometime 
supposed, that they have ceased to bi iterials an 
supplies. On the contrary, the demand 
continues and since the value of a roa 
contingent upon its operation, insolven ften 
a larger volume of expenditures for 1 sary 
than is permitted on roads which have 
the outlays for materials and supplies interest o1 
bonds. The extent to which this is t1 shown b 
comparing the expenditures of all railroads with thos: 
of 14 railroads operating 39,000 miles of line whicl 
were in the hands of receivers or truste: 1934. Tota 
purchases for these latter roads ave $1,790 per 
mile and took 25.5 cents of each revenue dollar, 
pared with $2,500 per mile and 17.8 cents of 
enue dollar for all roads. Total fuel 
averaged $1,300 per mile and 18.4 pet of operating 
revenues, as compared with $1,600 per mile and 11-4 
cents for the United States. Miscellaneous purchases 
were $1,040 per mile and 14.8 per f operating 
revenues, as compared with $1,320 per mile and 9.7 
per cent of operating revenues. While purchases wert 
less per mile on the roads operated u receivers ot 
trustees, they represented almost 50 per cent larger out 
lays from operating revenues than t all-railroad 
average. 


such ro lo not h 
meet all bligations 


proble1 


material 
re dite TS 
permits 
supplic 
throttle 


as com 
each rev 


purchases less 


Freight Car Loading 


(Continued from page 574 
week and 56,873 cars for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Cars 
Ree'd fron 
Connections 
Total for Canada: 

October 19, 

October 12, 

October » cece 

October 20, 1934.. 


‘umulative Totals for 
October 19, 1935.... 
October 20, 


October 21, 1933.... 































































Communieations and Books... 


T k T ff; V | | d and having mechanical or electrical transmissions. It 
0k ruc ralric Olume ina equate be of particular interest to anyone desiring informat 
ta : a important development which has taken place recent! 
rile As Gage of Highway Competition field on European railroads. The illustrations, both hal ft 
= — line, are remarkably complete. There are chapters t 
720 ee, ee torical development of cars and engines, with particular 
: gies he to Diesel motors. Subjects such as the aerodynam 
ind [ read with interest the articles In Railway Age of September of streamlining, braking, transmission, lubrication, y 
ind 21 and 28 in which John Leeds Kerr, addressing investors pri- and light-weight construction are given attention low 





ne marily, shows that the sharp dec line in railroad freight traffic scriptions of the cars of various builders on the different 
nce 1929 was due primarily to the atrophy of our heavy indus- : 


pel =, Sis Iie ; z in France information is given on the cars employ« 
the tries and not, as commonly believed, to the competition of such many, England, Italy, Switzerland and in other countri 
) new transportation agencies as motor vehicles, pipe lines and 7 
9 thers. Colonel Ayres, in the October Bulletin of the Cleveland 
mn [rust Company, writes iu similar vein Income and Economic Progress, by Ha» 
1S4 While this argument is undoubtedly valid and interesting, if we pages, 8 in. by 5% in. IIlustrated 
rms look at carloadings solely as a business indicator, nevertheless it cloth. Published by the Brookings In 
mits consideration of how the investor has been affected by D. ©. Free 2. 
re nother factor, that is the influence of this competition on the — Tn this final volume of the Brookings Instit 
tus railroad rate structure. This, as I see it, is the important phase oF the distribution of wealth and income 
rel f the picture. The effect of truck competition on the earning progress, Dr. Moulton recognizes that 
spe wer Ol the railroads oe _ gauged solely hi the volum Or panacea,” but nevertheless fails to evolve a 
ave raffic diverted to trucks. I know of many es where rates for our economic ills. In other words 
iat . pe eae a — e epee! SE ae aie sa: - have others “broadly experienced 7 
ia . acogis tai 1S, an anor eo maa si s~3 2 ~ — wi our business world or professionally traine 
g stances. Sut Mr. Kerr, in this article, supplies some figures cial organisms,” that “there is no single 
mes vhich throw some interesting light on this question. He gives sired results can be brought about . . . sound 
and the revenues per ton-mile since 1929 as follows: ter system for the distribution of income 
rials Revenues per Ton-Mile fied.” 
S 1s 1929 oe ercvses = Thus, despite the currency of novel ec 
mits ole paketit icicle ahs p 01051 studies of Dr. Moulton and his associates have 
lies 1932 ; i phe —or at least the main line—to economic 
tled UR cos scan ea tain ae - "00978 first principles of the capitalistic system. Real e 
t ol Moreover, he emphasizes repeatedly that the railroads lost thes emphasized, comes with improved ” 
: <> age Saag aa aay aaa - tion methods which permit an ever-increasing fl 
1 by during this depression primarily the traffic in bulky raw materials a'l the le. This is ong Snanadien: 
hose and not in finished consumers’ goods. Since the former carry - = \ ceapeer = ine i sodox rico ana me 
hich relatively low rates, their loss, with a stable general rate level, eee of the Twenties when pric hee oe 
via | should result in higher average revenues per ton-mile for the POC! cartels and other barriers tang 
Ota! 2s NSRP heen +1 at : existing enterprises, thereby suspending the I 
Sine remaining tonnage. Since revenues per ton-mile declined by 9.1 the caniteliell cee tay Selita ctl ion is 
a per cent despite this fact, must we not conclude that the rate Ce ee a eS oe = 
sual structure has suffered substantially in recent-:years? I maintain SCoIEA TAN the benefits - technological —— 
fev that the main cause of this decline was the competition of trucks, aaron reductions . . . 
fuel pipe Enea, ote. Phis method of distributing income (i. ¢ J 
iting Mr. Kerr also fails to mention the loss of passenger traffic modities ) through wee reductions, gee Rigen 
11.6 due to the advent of the motor vehicle. Since 1920 passenger oe and not Ee OES, Oe, 0 hailed as the best 
1ases revenues of Class I railways declined by $942,000,000 to $346,- = as ee ae wee apo s 
iting 000,000 in 1934. The importance of this development is often — pregeds Sapcentetomgeer sed —~ ond | ¥ ae 
97 overlooked by security analy sts. I calculated some time ago “es eae ici, nntiste — “ Bayes 
: the effect of the diversion of passenger traffic upon the earnings there 1s insufhcient wealth to distribute ; and whi 
— of the St. Louis-San Francisco. I found that this diversion re- “© Possibilities | ne cements, _— merge 
‘S$ OF duced net railway operating income between 1923 and 1931 by special classes directly involved and unlike price 
out $10,526,000. The importance of this decline will be realized &mefits do not extend to the entire population 
road when it is compared with fixed charges of $13,500,000. I do not sa produce maladjustments between different 
think it makes much difference to the investor, if the railroad ®COmOm™C organization.” — 
he has a stake in loses a dollar of earnings, whether that loss No attempt 1s made in the book to set forth 
occurs in the passenger department or in the freight department. PT'® Program outlined but the author sets 
Well informed investors, knowing the real influence of this himself and his associates in that rere 
competition, have refused to take an alarmist view. They know lenge to the business en os America. : Perha ‘ 
that the railroads can mitigate the effects of it by greater effi- wer = ahead if capital TRROMETSS, Wnneper 
cency and the elimination of many wastes. But any discussion policies of the post-war period, are put t 
belittling competition of trucks, pipe lines, etc., with the argu- old Ce Hee. food and clothes 
- last ment that they take little if any tonnage away from the railroad reach of the millions who —~ oe under fed, ; 
inion misses the point which interests investors most. only ny the tenement of the city slum or the shacl 
ANALYST. slum. : ; 
a wise The three previous volumes of the present seri 
? ein Capacity to Produce, America’s Capacity to ( 
ections Formation of Capital—were reviewed respective! 
_— New Books Age issues of September 22, 1934, October 6, 1934, : 
049 ; : 1935. While the present work completes the se: 
962 Rail Motor Cars (L’Autorail). Published by La Revue Petro- “statement of preliminary findings,’ the Brooking 
663 lifere, 23 Rue de Constantinople, Paris. 150 pages, 9% im. by does not regard it as “in any sense a valedictory” 
12% in. Price, 250 francs. sions “serve merely to point lines of attack ar g 
ee This is a special issue of Le Revue Petrolifere devoted to infor- and direction of more comprehensive and intens 
1,757 mation on rail motor cars driven by internal combustion engines should follow.” 
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| C. C. Asks Information 


from Protective Groups 


ommiussion 


— ° 1 
} 


// OT 1€ 
mmittees 
solicit, use, 
authoriza 
- ‘onnection 
Ta Ire ad bat 


ceeaings., 


‘eivership 


person seeking authority) (a) to 
r permit the use of his name to 
rom ny cred! r of shareholder 
by or against 

Section 77 of 

against which re- 

ve been instituted 

or authoriza- 

such creditor 


; ; 
stockh oceedings or in 


ny matters 


or (b) to s ‘it the deposit by any 


relati o such proceedings, 
such 
creditor or shareholder of his claim 


against or interest in such railroad cor- 
poration, or any ins it evidencing the 
same, under any ment authorizing 


uch representation or action for such de- 
sitor, or to act under h agreement, or 
pur- 
authorization, or 


has been solicited 


to use, employ, or act under or 


nt to any such proxy, 
sit agreement, I 
obtained prior t institution of such 
| make applica- 
tior r authority, an uch application 
by the 

y in ad- 
reasonable 
for the con- 
required 


re ceedings, is requi! 


ne commission 


ive ft 


time, not less than 30 days, 


sideration and he by law. 
furnished with such 
detail. 


the application is by any person other 
1 
<f, 


information t 


shall, in 
information as 


ial, the applicant 
ition to furnishing the 
itself 


a statement or 


n individ 


paragraph 9, attach 
statements oath by 
each of its members, its secretary, and 

t ar hy each of 


required 
under 
officers, directors, 
(not more than 
forth 
onnected with the 


n as to his con- 


iate, setting 


ownership, purchase 
nd terms and pro- 
is required of the 


Oklahoma State Rates Found Not 
Discriminatory 


Public Relations No Job 
For Lawyers Say Shippers 


The Interstate Commerce Commissio1 
t the failure 
or refusal of the Corporation ( 
f Oklahoma to I 


has issued a report 

ommission 

permit in- 

creases im certain 1 a » freight rates 
rresponding to the emergenc 

authorized by the federal commission 

Ex Parte No. 115 

result in undue 

terstate commerce 

the railroads introduce 

] 


ncreases 


tive evidence an 
involved had been 

amount of the ’ 
hat the action of th klahoma commis 
sion did not prevent the 


from adding 
the interstate emergen irges to such 
rates on September 25 

Kentucky 


rates has beer liscontinued 


The similar proceedit 


state because 


the Kentucky commission has authorized 


increases similar to those made in inter- 


state rates. 


New Railroad Retirement Board 
Appointed 


President Roosevelt October 30 an- 
nounced the appointment of the members 
new Railroad Retirement Board 
for in the railroad pension act 
August— Murray 
W. Latimer, chairman; James A. Dailey, 
and Lee M. Eddy Mr. Latimer 
chairman of the board created 
former pension law, that was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United last May Mr. Eddy 
was also a member of the former board, 
the railroad 
Dailey, who 


of the 
provided 


passed by Congress 


Was 
under the 


States 


nominated 
labor organizations, and Mr 
has been 


having been 


secretary of the board of pen- 
sions of the New York Central Lines, was 
nominated by the railroads. He takes the 
place of John T. Williamson, chairman of 
the pension board of the Chicago, Surling- 
ton & Quincy, who was the railroad repre 
sentative on the old board. The President 
ye 


has not yet announced the appointment of 


the special commission which was to make 


a report to Congress 
what would be a sou 


by inuary 1 as to 
pension system. 


Traveling Passenger Agents 


Association of 
Agents, at its 
elected for the 
following offi resident, Leonard J 
Pohlman (C, , New 
dent, David 

City, Mo.; secreta 
Plate), New Yor 


Traveling 
annual 


year the 


The American 
Passenger recent 
meeting, ensuing 
York; vice-presi 
(Penn.), 


A. Melin 


Kansas 


(Nickel 
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ed bills. He has placed before me, 


the benefit of our committec lear 





concise memorandums which have 
ified doubtful views and enabled the 
mittee to expedite its work. I do not 


w where else we could have obtained 
of this information a: material 
value of the immediate availability of 
service cannot be estimate 

efore leaving the subject of legisla 

I wish to remind you of the opini 
en two prominent railroad executives ex- 
ed at a recent luncheon meeting, that 
the railroads should re-enter polit with 
b t Association as the spearhead. By this 
tement I inferred that, if railroads are 


re-enter the political arena, they should 

2ers fit by the experiences of the past wher 
tical problems of the roads were han 

by well-paid lawyers, 

e ability and integrity is not in ques 
and who in administering the political 


railroads of the period 


exclusively 


es of the 








Pacil id 1910 may have done a good job. It 
mad the plan that was wrong t created 
chat all of resistance against certain de 
r the ds of the public. This resistar 
oposed tarted a fight which was used the 
1e jogue as a stepping-stone 1 t 
TI ; . In time this type pred nd 
j. J railroads were soundl n politi- 
ith 1 
liggins [f they are to re-enter polit t sl 
f “the t be through a complement of high- 
ip” as ered, combative attorneys. J/f tl 1 
wll again accommodate the aspira- 
largest s of the demagogue, and rnment 
ons ¢ ership will become inevit If they 
ailroad re to re-enter politics, it should be 
and d through an expansion and improvement of 
in it plan inaugurated in 1923 when the 
, which st shippers’ advisory board was estal 
tive. It lished. This plan recognizes that the 
e que ests of the public and the railroads ar« 
ting an nseparable. As you have said, between 
te mor hippers on the one hand and the rail- 
hinkin ls on the other there should and 
h nn : feeling of partner ship. but this feeling 
5 pore t more than half developed. To that 
s of the tent its influence is also limited 
went The success this advisory plan has en- 
ed is due in a large measure to the 
is ct *t that the Car Service Division has 
> of the visely decentralized its functions estab- 
ds when lishing district offices throughout the 
y cars t intry. These district representatives have 
onsciously—unintentionally—become in- 


ractices ; 





tion that luable political assets, in the proper 
and ac nse, in favor of both ers and rail- 
cow Wy ids. This has been accomplished, not 


pathetic. resisting adverse political influences, 


recom- t by eliminating prejudices caused by a 
national sinformed public. In the fact that they 
the costs present a service organization and their 
age: wt tivities have not and should not be re 

ded as political, rests the value of 


endeavor 
granger 
to states 


ir influence. They present and explain 
consequences of involved measures in 


hese cars guage that shippers understan: 


— n N.Y.C. Plans New Florida Train 
and Col a 2 i : : 
red from \ new train, the Florida Sunbeam, of- 
ng fast service to Florida, with sec- 
e for th tons from Chicago, Detroit, Mich., and 





veland, Ohio, will be put into service 
the New York Central on January 1. 
new train will be made 
a ae Se die a oe em 
nences ol air-conditioned cars and its. redule 

be arranged to offer cot 


ur Legi 
he district 


: ] "ND cluicively 
invaluabl ip exclusively 


venient tore- 
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arrivals the second morning after 

g, in both east and west coast cities 
of Florida. It will be operated in con- 
junction with the Southern and the Sea- 
board Air Line. 









Sale of Liquor Banned on Mexican 
Trains 


The National Railways of Mexico have 
issned instructions prohibiting the sale of 
liquor and beer on board passenger trains 
and on railroad premises, including hotels 


and restaurants. 


Mexican Lines Improving Second Class 
Service 


A program for improving accommoda- 
tions for poorer people traveling by rail- 
road is being undertaken by the National 
Railways of Mexico. As the first step, 
second-class passenger coaches are being 


modernized and repaired. 


North Western Extends Low Cost 
Meals 


Western as a 
result of the general acceptance by the 
ublic of low priced mea 

and free pillows in t 


s, porter service 
coaches of the 
Los Angeles Limited, the Columbine, the 
Pacific Limited, the Portland Rose and 
the Mountain Bluebird, has extended the 
service to the coaches of the Corn King 
Limited, operating between Chicago and 
Omaha, Neb., and Sioux City, Iowa: and 
| he Ashland Limited, operating be- 
tween Chicago and Ashland, Wis. 


+ 
t 


sO 


Wage Statistics For August 


Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, have reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a to- 
tal of 1,011,030 employees as of the mid- 
dle of August. The total compensation 
was $141,341,612. The number was 21,- 
111, or 2.05 per cent, less than the number 
reported for August, 1934. The total num- 
ber of hours paid for was 1.43 per cent 
less and the total compensation 5.91 per 
cent greater than in August, 1934, reflect- 
ing the higher basis of wages in 1935. 
The total number of employees who re- 
ceived pay during the month was 1,131,- 
478, a decrease of 16,539 as compared with 
August, 1934. 


New Equipment 


in the first nine months 
of 1935 installed 3,172 new freight cars, 
according to reports received by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. In the 
same period last year 19,109 new freight 
cars were placed in service, and in the 
same period two years ago there were 
1,872. Twenty-eig 


Class I railroads 


ht new steam locomo- 
tives and 101 new electric locomotives were 
placed in service in the first nine months 
of this year. The railroads in the first 
nine months of 1934 installed 14 new steam 


locomotives and 12 new electric locomo- 


tives. 

New freight cars on order on October 1 
totaled 7,441, compared with 5,495 on the 
same day in 1934 and 275 on the same day 
in 1933. The railroads on October 1 this 
year had on order 14 new steam locomo- 
tives and 3 new electric locomotives. New 


steam locomotives 


1934, totaled 37, and 


1933 there was 1. 
tives on order on ( 
104. No reports 

number on order 
Freight cars and 
otherwise acquired 
above figures. 


1 


det 


Labor Organizations to Campaign fi 


Government Ownership 


The Railway Lal 
ation, comprising t 
called “standard” 
tions, which at a 
this summer adopt 
ing government 
has established an 


headquarters of t! 


é 


Labor” building f 


ducting a campaign 


of Congress. The 
tion of 
editor of the 

Journal, who, it 
charge of the dis 
tion” in connection 


Overnight San Francisco-Los An 
Freight Service 


The Southern | 
‘The ( 
chandise train, t 


established 


Arthur Ke 


r 


) 


ver 


delivery of l.c.l. s 

Francisco Bay cities 
The train leaves Sar 
land after the reg 


hour and arrives 
miles, at 8:10 the 
ing, the train leav: 
regular evening cli 
San Francisco at 
land at 9:17 a.m. 


ne 
Pans 


C4 


delivery by the Pa 


Company is furni: 
this service. 


geles 


Rehearing in Power Reverse Gear Case 


A rehearing in 
Interstate Commer 
the railroads to 
with power rever 


1 


was set aside by tl 


tT 
ce \ 
Sse 


Ic ¢ 


begun at Washingt 


Supreme Court of 


t! 


that the commissior 


as to the need for 
safety standpoint 
order within the 
under the safety 
case was re-opene 


Brotherhood of Lox 
the re-opened heari 


was presented by 
to accidents said 
the use of manual 


Dailey Appointed to Retirement Board 


James A. 
York Central boa 
appointed a meml 
tirement Board. 
Ossining, N. Y 
tered the service 
on April 23, 1911, 


eral claims atto 


Dailey 


Mr 
\ 





was appointed chi 


586 


nce 


1923 has been 
the pension 


claims attorney and si 
identified with the 


bureau, having been appointed secretary of 


work of 


the pension bureau and board of pensions 
March 1, 1925. He has had extensive 
experience in connection with pension plans 
in general and l the New 
York Central system plan which has been 
study a number 


on 


1 


especially with 


submitted to extensiv for 


Or years. 


Trespassing a Serious Problem 


railroad property is 
again shown in a 
Section of the 
Association of American Railroads. Dur- 
the month of the 7,000 
patrolmen, watchmen, lieutenants, sergeants 


That 
a serious 
study 


trespassing on 
problem is 
made by the Safety 


ing September, 
and police employed by the 69 major rail- 
ways ejected 537,355 persons from railroad 
properties, not including those arrested as 
illegal train riders or trespassers. The rec- 
shows 530,099 in May; 
674,151 in July, and 

The decrease in August and Sep- 
with July, may 
that the transient 

the government 
throughout the country were closed to new 
comers on September 20, and to the 
that the vacation -period was approaching 


its 


ord 635,307 in 
June; 
August. 
tember, as compared 
attributed to the fact 
camps conducted by 


659,856 in 


be 


fact 


end. 

Figures for individual lines indicate that 
railroads susceptible to 
trespassers or that they are policing their 
properties more thoroughly. The greatest 
number of persons ejected by one railroad 
was 69,102 in May; 87,265 in June; 88,571 
in July; 91,507 in August; and 78,991 
in September, as compared with an aver- 
age for all railroads of 8,283 in May; 
9626 in June; 10,215 in July; 9,846 in 
August; and 7,788 in September. 


some are more 


Yucatan Railways Turned Over to 
Employees 


The United Railways of Yucatan have 
been turned over to its workers for man- 
agement, following a involving 
wages and working conditions. The Union 
of Railroad Workers called a strike on 
October 2 and following several unsuc- 
cessful meetings with stockholders, the 
government of Yucatan intervened and de- 
cided that the road should be turned over 
to the workers. Under the arrangement, 
stockholders will be at liberty to elect 
commissioners but the labor union will 
appoint the members of the board of di- 
rectors, the director, the treasurer, the su- 
perintendent of shops and other officers 
whom the union may designate. The gov- 
ernment of Yucatan reserves the right to 
make any suggestions it may deem advis- 
able to the board of directors. The ar- 
rangement will continue until the new 
management decides whether the demands 
of the workers are justified. 

The controversy arose when the railways 
laid off employees and reduced wages due 
to a lack of traffic and insufficient earn- 
ings. The employees demanded payment 
of overtime and also allowances for Sun- 
days, even though they do not work, in 
accordance with the labor law now in ef- 
fect. The workers claimed that the finan- 
cial situation of the road is due to ineffi- 
cient administration 

The United Railways of 


dispute 


Yucatan con- 
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sist of 899 kilometers of lines within the 
states of Yucatan and Campeche, and were 
controlled by the although 
the government of holds more 
than 50 per cent of the 


Dr. Durand Awarded John Fritz Medal 


Dr. William Frederick Durand has been 
awarded the John gold medal for 
1936 for notable achievement “as author- 
ity in hydrodynamic and aerodynamic 
science, practical 


stockholders 
Yucatan 
stocl 


Fritz 


and in its application ; 
outstanding leader in research and in engi- 
education.” Dr 
emeritus of mechanical engineering 
f Stanford University, He 
was awarded the Daniel Guggenheim medal 
for aeronautical achievement in May, 1935, 
and is a past president of The 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
one of the first men to engage in scientific 
research in aeronautics. In 1914 he joined 
with other men interested in aviation in 
organizing the National Advisory Commit- 
for Aeronautics, authorized by Con- 
and its chairman in 1916. 


neering Durand is pro- 
fessor 


California. 


American 
was 
age 


tee 


gress, became 


Compiled frot Reports (Form 


TOTALS FOR THE 


For the month of August 
1934 


$40,.563,9 


12,3889, 


1935 
Net 
Other income 
Total 
Miscellaneous dex 
Income available 
rixed charges: 
775 1,175,853 6-01. Rent for 
,090 - ‘ 6-02. Interest 
23,570 Other 
3,680,435 53, ¢ 
,267, 
000.3 
2,267, : ) Net 
127, 


439, 


074,127 
869 
53,453 


.446,5 


6-03. 
04, 
Income after 
income? 
' 

Depreciation and 
Federal income 
Dividend 

12-01 


12-02 


On 
On 


ed Asset Items 
Investments in s ls, etc., other 
companies (Total, 707 


Demand loans and deposits 
Time drafts and deposits 
Special deposits ...... 
Loans and bills receivable evoumat . 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
Net balance receivable from agents and 
Miscellaneous receivable. . 
Materials and supplies 

Interest and dividends receival 

Rents receivable 
Other current 


COBNQAUS 


accounts 


assets 


Total current assets 


Sele Liability 


thin 6 


ted 


Funded debt maturing w months*. . 

Loans and bills payablet a eee 

Traffic and car-service balances payable.... 

Audited accounts and wages payable 

Miscellaneous accounts payable 

Interest matured unpaid 

Dividends matured unpaid 

Funded debt matured unpaid 

Inmatured dividends declared 

Unmatured interest accrued 

Unmatured rents accrued 

Other current liabilities 
Total current liabilities (items 28 to 3 

40. Tax liability (Account 771) 
40-01. U. S. Government 
40-02. Other than U. S 


taxes 
Government 


+ August, 1935, income as reported was increased by 


reversal of charges previously made for liability 
August, 1935, amounted to $419,495, and for the 
is $6,967,423. 

* Includes will become 


payments which 


§ Deficit. 


con 


Items 


38) 


taxes 


due on 
than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within 
t Includes obligations which mature not more thar 


November 2, 1935 


In 1925 he was apy 


Coolidge a member at 
Board, of 


rrow 


Aircraft 
W. Me 
quently served as 


states 


Was 


vovernment 
reau Or 
Boulder Canvor 


, 
project and the 


an border 


l 


entire 


quest 
ju t 


struction for the 


8-Months Deficit $80,292,512; Only 
13 Large Roads Cover Charges 


Class | 


months of 1935 had 


railroad 


292.512 after deduct 
after depreciati 


had 
1 


and 
compared 
the corresponding 


cording to the Inte: 


wit 


5 i 


n’s monthl 


Representing 149 St 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
IBS t ] 
UNITED 


STATES REG 


railway operatir 


income 
lucti 


leased 
deducti 


deducti 
Total fixed 
fixed char 
Contingent charges 


retirement 


taxes 


appropriations : 
common stock 
preterred st 


then th 


$300. 8¢ 
40,17 
43,9 


luctors 


j redits to operating expenses on 
under Railroad Retire | 
eight months ended 


hese credits 
with , the net cr 
account of debt 

month of r¢ 


princip f long-term 
6 months aft f 
atter dat 


vears 








account ol 


credits 
le net cr 


debt (¢ 
th of ré 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 


RAILWAY AGE 


ABOVE $25,000,000 


Name of R 1ilway 


1 Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. S 
tic Coast Line R. R. 
re & Ohio R. R... 
& Maine R. R 
il of Georgia Ry.... 
ral R. R. of New Jersey.. 
peake & Ohio Ry ; 
go & Eastern Illinois Ry 
go & North Western Ry. 
go, Burlington & Quincy R. R 
go Great Western R. R 
igo, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacif R. R 
go, Rock Island & Pacific Ry ; 
go, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha R 
ware & Hudson R. R...... 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R 
er & Rio Grande Western R. R 
Joliet & Eastern Ry...... , 
R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R 
rrunk Western R. R. 
Northern Ry... 
is Central R. R 
gh Valley R. R 
Island R. R.. een 
Angeles & Salt Lake R. R 
sville & Nashville R. R... / 
eapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie R 
uri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
art Pee Te Bes sccccccees 
York Central R. R.f 
York, Chicago & St. Louis R. BR 
York, New Haven & Hartford R 
folk & Western Ry. 
ern Pacific Ry... 
n Short Line R. R ata 
Washington R. R. & Navigation ( 
svivania R. R, eee 
Marquette Ry....... ee 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R 
ng Co. Sry ee ia Se 
Louis-San Francisco Ry.. 
Louis Southwestern Lines 
S ard Air Line Ry 
. ~ > | eer re ae 
ern Pacific Transportation System§ 
s & Pacific Ry..... 
Pacific R. R.... 
ish y 


) & Mississippi Valley R. R 


+ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R 
a Fe Ry. 

tIncludes Boston & Albany, Mic! 
tral R. R. 

§ Includes Southern Pacific Cor 
* Deficit. 


nth of August the net deficit was $2.- 
267.174, as compared with $2,827,109 in 
rust, 1934. For the eight months there 
a decrease of nearly $40,000,000 in 
railway operating income and, while 
‘d charges showed some reduction, there 
s also a decrease of $12,000,000 in other 
ome. Only 13 of the large roads, with 
ual operating revenues above $25,000,- 
showed a net income for the eight 
nths after deduction of fixed charges 


depreciation and retirements. The 
mission’s summaries are given in the 
mpanying tables. ° 


Heavy Traffic at Pennsylvania Station 


‘he New York division of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the main line of which extends 
from New York to Philadelphia, 90 miles, 
is believed to be about the busiest rail- 
1 in the world. General Manager J. A. 
Appleton, commenting on the volume of 
trafic over the division and at the New 
York Terminal, states that on each week 
lay, in the 60 minutes between 8 a.m. and 
seventy-eight trains enter or leave the 
New York station, an average of one train 
vement every 46 seconds. And, during 
that same hour, 44 regular trains, chiefly 
rough express, may be seen moving over 
New York division, in the direction 
New York. The Pennsylvania station 
ised by hundreds of trains of the Long 











Net income after depre Net income before depre- 
ciation and retirements ciation and retirements 
AN 7 = ek 
For the eight months of For the eight months of 
1935 193 1935 1934 
*$1,885,973 *$1,002,690 *$1,669,286 $886,539 
467,331 4,377,958 11,( 593 12,046,241 
1,171,889 687,043 347,360 2,075,287 
3,440,671 * 2,573,21 1,237,517 2,532,211 
462,726 * 837,269 6 )47 234,163 
1,831,361 * 1,823,657 * 1,2 29 * 1,299,216 
1,173,403 * 787,002 * 53,758 608,859 
17,701,259 18,110,010 23,217,478 22,791,973 
* 1266.90 * 3,327,550 * 857,903 * 891,464 
9,482,242 * 6,342,258 * 6,040,918 * 3,316,469 
3,068,821 1,568,188 62,873 3,696,001 
* Ligases * 540,765 * 773,454 * 204,335 
264,538 *11,233,919 *11,508,050 * 6,625,233 
4 892.493 * 8,071,311 * 7,884,542 * 4,940,562 
4 13,888 * 1,126,267 * 1,592,006 * 752,487 
966,331 * 2,019,772 * 1,267,781 * 1,288,276 
799,730 * 1,025,411 * 929,388 684,096 
3,507,369 * 2,223,936 * 710,399 * 1,541,859 
892,721 * 453,310 1,491,046 161,357 
* 1,841,948 244,971 900,036 3,304,120 
s 515,396 * 698,593 201,358 * 78,152 
1,707,938 * 4,627,132 567,267 * 2,242,152 
* 3,911,393 * 856,131 687,104 3,616,253 
. 958,307 * 1,628,538 * 332,704 * 310,916 
’ 714,879 96,711 14,012 753,771 
493 347,909 494,251 850,664 
4,660 1,820,673 4,700,560 4,592,046 
4,397,823 * 3,913,497 * 3,640,324 * 2,944,177 
* 14 633 * 1,760,960 ° 2.236.319 * 1,113,495 
*11,349,987 * 8,543,679 * 8,442,297 * 5,355,322 
6¢ 176 «= * ~=3,695,927 4,435,560 6,516,235 
” 67,135 321,528 830,586 1,230,433 
* 2,293,970 * 2,974,14¢ 12,368 * 294,120 
13.933.839 3 3 8. 
7,409,086 * 2 
198.388 
240.340 * 
11,660,944 
38,475 
052.394 
743.335 
°* 73048 * 
. 540.100 * 
4.959.456 * 
2,222,307 * 
* 2,639,742 * 


355.380 
7.693.692 
* 2,307,501 * 


* 1.289.965 * 





, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


ral, and Big Four Lines, lessors to New York 


as & New Orleans R. R 


Island, as well as by many of the Lehigh 
Valley and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. 

The through trains of the Pennsylvania 
are now so numerous that the former cus- 
tom of leaving the rush hours, morning 
and evening, free for the exclusive use of 
suburban trains has had to be modified, and 
through trains now arrive and depart in 
those crowded hours. Referring to the 
44 passenger trains moving on the New 
York division between 8 and 9 in the 
morning, Mr. Appleton’s statement says 
that many of these trains follow one an- 
other so closely that the only time in- 
terval is that imposed by the automatic 
block signals. 


Regulation of Railroad-Owned Mines 


Extension of the regulatory powers of 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission 
and of the Bituminous Coal Code to 
“captive” mines owned by railroads for 
the purpose of providing part of their coal 
supply was indicated in a statement issued 
by the coal commission at Washington on 
October 29. The statement said that care- 
ful study was being made of the provisions 
of the coal conservation act of 1935 and 
more particularly of Section 14 of the act 
which deals with the subject of coal pur- 
chases made by departments or agencies of 
the United States government and also 








with contracts made by 

and agencies with contra 
public work or service.” It a 
the opinion of counsel f 

“this section of the act n 
gives effect to a policy that 
bituminous coal! in the cast 
tioned shall be made 

who are members of th in 
code” and that “the effect of t 
appears to be far-reachi1 

to railroads serving th 

the transportation of mails a 
firms and individuals contracti: 
government for the suppl 
rials.” At hearings on the Gufl 
railroads had opposed the 
ground that it would sub 
which are in the nature 

to regulation by an i 
organization, 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
July, 1935 
The Interstate Comme 
completed statistics of st 
dents for the month 
aration for the printer, 


M 


oI 


Item 193 
Number of train 

accidents 

, ee 

(At highway 
grade cross 
ings, in 
cluded in 
total) 


Number of casual- 
ties in train, 
train-service 
and non- 
train ac 
cidents: 

Trespasset S: 
Killed 
Injured 

Passengers on 

trains: 
Killed 
Injured 
Employees on 
duty 
LS ea 
Injured ..... 

All other non 

trespassers :* 
aa 1 
Injured ..... 41 

Total — All 

classes ot 
persons: 
Killed 


Injured 


* Casualties to ‘Other 
chiefly at highway grade sing 
way grade-crossing casualties for 
persons, including both 
trespassers, were as follows 
IN. <<e0ss 123 


Injured ..... 84 


National Railway Appliance 
Association 


At a meeting of the board 
of the National Railway Appliat As 
ciation, Chicago, on October 25 | 
the death of C. W. Kelly, secreta 
urer, C. H. White, district sales 
of the Industrial Brownhoist Cory 
with headquarters at Chicago, and \ 
president of the association, was elect 
secretary and director of exhibits; and W 
Homer Hartz, president-treasurer 
Morden Frog & Crossing Works 


- 





headquarters at Chicago, and hon 
rector of the association, was also el 


588 


O'Leary, Jr., sales manager 


transportation department, western 


treasurer ae 

of the 

division, Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, 
.s 


t icago, continues as 


vith headquarters at ( 
president 

The headquarters f the 
November 1 were moved 
ird Oil building to Room 1826, 
LaSalle 


pen daily 


association on 
from the Stand- 
208 South 
street, where the offices will be 
year for the 


membership. In 


throughout the 
convenience of the con- 
facilities also 
and 


junction with the new offices, 


have been arranged for board mem- 
bership meetings. 

March exhibits are well 
under way and reservations for space thus 
far, being larger than at any time during 
the last 10 that the com- 


ing exhibit will equal if not exceed those 


Plans for the 


years, indicate 


of previous years. Close contact has been 
established with the Railway 
Engineering Association, a committee hav 
ing been appointed to work with the presi- 
dent of the engineering association. An 
exhibit committee of five members has 
been appointed by the directors of the Rail- 
Appliances Association to work with 
White. 


American 


Way 


Mr. 


1. C. C. Announces District Head- 
quarters for Motor Carrier Regulation 


Che Interstate ( Commission 
s decided that its 


4 
administration of the 


ommerce 
field 


motor 


h forces for the 
carrier act 
will have the following headquarters, pro- 
vided suitable arrangements can be made 
for necessary office space: 

District Directors Little Rock, Ark.; 
san Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.;: At- 
Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, 
Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Port- 
land, Ore.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Nashville, Tenn.; Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

District Supervisors: Montgomery, Ala. ; 

Little Rock, Ark.; Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco and Angeles, 
Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Dover, Del.; Jacksonville, Tallahassee and 
Tampa, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga 30ise, Idaho; 
Chicago and Springfield, Ill.; Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Des Moines, la 
City, Mo.; Topeka, Kan.; Louis 
ville and Frankfort, Ky.; Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, La.; Augusta and Portland, 
Me.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; De- 
troit and Lansing, Mich.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Jackson, Miss.; St. Louis and Jef- 
ferson City, Mo.; Helena, Mont.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Carson City, Nev.; Concord, N. H.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Santa Fe, N. M.; Albany, 
Buffalo and New York, N. Y.; Charlotte 
and Raleigh, N. C.; Bismarck, N. D.; Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati and Toledo, Ohio; Ok- 

Portland and Salem, 
Pittsburgh and Phila- 
Providence, R. I.; Columbia, 
Pierre, S. D.; Memphis and Nash- 
Austin, Houston and Fort 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Mont 
and Norfolk, Va 
Spokane, Wash. ; 
Madison and Mil- 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Wash- 


lanta, Ga.; 


Mo.; Boston, 


Phoenix, Ariz.; 


Los 


and 


Kansas 


1 


lahoma City, Okla.: 
Ore.;: Harrisburg, 
delphia, Pa.; 
i 
ville, Tenn 
Worth, Tex.; 
pelier, Vt 


Seattle, 


Richmond 
Olympia and 
Charleston, W. Va.; 
waukee, Wis.; 
ington, D. C 
The above subject to 
that 


arrangement 1S 
1 


hang if ¢ xperience demonstrates 


RAILWAY ACE 


greater effi- 


ministration. 


other locations would promote 
ciency and economy 

District directors an supervisors 
will be appointed as a result of competi 
tive civil service examinat These ex- 
aminations will be am 


date. 


Grade Crossing Projects in 35 States 
Approved 


One hundred and eig 


crossing ’ 


projects to the an n f $14,- 
013,050 in 35. states financed 
from the $200,000.000 allocated for the 
appro- 

October 
26, according to the weekly report of the 


status of the 


purpose under the emergency relief 


riation act, had been approved by 
grade work 
piled by the Bureau 
74 contracts had been awarded to the 
amount of $4,278,666; 41 of these projects 


are under 


com- 


Roads, and 


construction f these, 


contracts 


the amount of $802 awarded 
ing the 


is shown 


were 
week. The itus of the work 
in the acc 
Status of U. S. Works 
Crossing Projects 


the Week E 


Program Grade 


Maine 
Marylar 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Te xXas 

Utah 


New P.R.R. Questionnaire to Patrons 
of Its Storedoor Service 

second time since its collection 

delivery service established on 

Pennsylvania is 


For the 
and was 
December 1, 1933, the 
preparing to conduct a systematic inquiry 
among its patrons to ascertain how the 
usefulness of the service 
For 


the next few 


can be increased. 
blanks will in 
distributed to pa- 


this purpose question 


week be 





November 2, 1935 



















1935 


vility of 
ping 
ause ( 
ed s 
han 1( 


> Wt 


tions 


LpinGc AS 
Waller A\ 


1936, ‘ 


und B ilding 
w. C. Tal 


N. Y. 
ASSOCIA 


ettlement a! 


Paul, | Mint 


935, Cl 


SSOCIATIO’ 


e Asso 


1 IV.—E. 3 


Chicago, ! 


1936, 


‘ORS’ Ass 


Pacific Lit os 
1es Bldg-, > 


en’s As 
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|}LOCOMOTIVES 


Measure 


the 


Usefulness 


of the 


Transportation 


Plant 





RAILWAY AGE 19 





einai are the key element — they set the pace of 


the entire transportation piant. 


Medern power now on the railroads has set up an ‘‘oper- 
ating standard’’ that only additional modern power can 


maintain. 


C., loadings have already shown a substantial increase. 
Modern power will be needed if maximum net earnings 


are to be obtained. 
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TION G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave Chicago, I 
AmerRICAN Suort Line RaILtroap ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Uni Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. ( 
AMERICAN SOCIETY I 
( EF Davies, 29 W 39th 
N. Y Annual 
Railroad Division 
192 E, 
Annual meeting, Dec« 

W. 39th St., New 
AMERICAN Transit Ass A 
er, 92 Madison Av - I 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ J ) TION H. 
I Dawson, 1427 Eye ’ Washing 
dD. C Annual 28-30, 

Hotel Peabody 

RIK ILROAD _ we 


& P. 


F MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
St.. New York, 
December 2-5, 1935. 
Marion B. Richardson, 
Cedar St., Livingston, ’ J 
mber 3 


meeting, 


partment 


lransp 


Buren St., 


1 
Vill. Motor Transport 
M. Campbell, Transportation 
Washington, D. ( 
\ uch, 
Washington, 


and Valua 
Bunnell, Vice 
Bldg., Wash 


partment 
, Transportati 
ington, D. ¢ 
OCIATION OF RAILWAY aim Acents.—F. L 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W 
Harrison St., Chicago, Il Annual meeting, 
Tune 17-19, 1936, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
ASssocIaATION OF RAtLway ELECTR ENGINEERS 
Jos. A. Andreucetti, C ) rT. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 Madison St., 
hicago, Ill 
AND BUILDIN 
N W. S. Carlisle 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., 
with American Railway 
Association. 
CANADIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R 
Wilsor Ave., N D G., Montreal, Que 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Oue 
DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ 
A. S. Sternberg, M. C. B 
cago, 7926 S. Morgan St., 
CAR FoREMEN’S ASSCCIATION OF CnuiIcaco.— G . 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, II] 
Car Foremen’s Association or Los ANGELES.— 
’. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 
Car Foremen’s Association oF St. Lovis, Mo. 
E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Il. 
Centra Rartway Cive or Burrato.—Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
{uly and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
ry 


Suppry Men’s Associa 
National Lead Com 
Chik , Ill Meets 
Bridge and Building 


Crook, 2271 


CAR ASSOCIATION. — 


Belt Ry. of Chi- 
Chicago, Ti. 


RAILWAY AGE 


CiIncINNATI Rarm_way Cius.—D. R. Boyd, 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway C.tus F 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, 
ings temporarily suspended 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER 
AssociaTIion.—W. J. Mayer 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mict 

INTERNATIONAL RatItway Fue. ASSOCIATION 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWay GENERAL ForEMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 

Master Borter Makers’ As ATION A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILR AND UTIL! 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyd Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washing Annual 
meeting, November 10-13 Atlantic 
City, N. | 

NATIONAL RatLway App Ass \ - 

Suite 322, 910 S. } higan Ave., Chicago, 

Ui! Exhibit at A 

March 9-12, 1936, 

Ll 

ENGLAND RAILR 

683 Atlant 

meetings, 

except June, 

Copley-Plaza 

York RaILrRoal LUB l . 

Church St., New York, y rular 

ings, third Friday f 


2920 


Ohio. 


Frericks, 
Ohio. Meet- 


BLACKSMITHS’ 
Michigan Cen 


TION 


NEw 


New 
meet 
except 


lar meetings, sec 
Iternately at 
excepting June 
at Sacramento 
Raitway Bustness As 
ton (Treas. and 
Bank Bldg., Chicag 
November 7, 1935 
Tl 
way ( re P 
1941 Oliver Bldg 
eetings, fourth 
except 
Hotel, Pittsb 
LWAY ELEcTR 
ASSOCIATION 
St.. Chicago, 


Tune, 


Railway 
RAILWAY RE PR I ION 
Bissell, 40 Broad St }oston iss 
RarLway SuUPPLy * ASSOCIATION 
J. D. Conway, 1941 1 Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Meets with chanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores i and Motor 
Transport Division, Ass tion of Americar 
Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEI NE 
ASSOCIATION G. A. Nels 
tery Company, 30 Churcl 
N. Y. Meets with Telegr 
Section of A. A. R., Divist 

RAILWAY Tie ASSOCIATION = . 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St 

Raitway Treasury OFFICeRs’ 
Merged with Associatior f 
roads 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pitt 
meeting, Septembe r 16-1 1936, Chicago, Ill 

Sienat Appitance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson 
Waterbury Battery Con 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. with A. A. R., 
Signal Section 

Socrety oF Orricers, UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RaiLroAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual October, 1936, Detroit, 
Mich. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AssociATION oF Car Service OFFI- 

cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 

lanta, Ga. 
FoREMEN 

Caswell, 

ton St., 


APPLIANCI 
Waterbury Bat 
5 New York 

Telephone 


Rowe, 2091 
Louis, Mo 

ASSOCIATION 

American Rail 
Way Asso- 
Gen. Supvr. Road, 
irgh, Pa Annual 


pany, 


Meets 


meeting, 


Toor Supptiers’ Assoctation.—E. E 

Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 

Chicago, Ill Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rartway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

TracK Suppry ASSOCIATION D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 §. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assocration.—W. O. 
Thompson, 1177 E. 98th §S Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Western Rartway Cius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Il Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy $3,00 
000 Equipment Program 


Directors 
Quincy aboar 
ber 24, 
replacemen 
the constru 
locomotives 
shops; 500 
its Havelock, 
top cars at 
use of 


open top 


1 
i 


FREIGHT CARS 


Pennsylvania to Spend $30,000,000 
for Freight Cars 


1ew and conve 

cost 
Definite plans for 

now being worke 


approximate! 


be made later as t 
be built and place 
of the 10,000 new 
company’s shops 


cairn, and at En 
of employment for the railr 


many m 
ad’s own s 
men. The remaindet the program 

will be constructed in outside | 

With delivery of the nev ars, all 


hodvin 


ably 


g modern featur of design 
railroad will be i position to sci 
large number of 


in constant demand 


NorFOLK 


for 


THE 
orders the other neces 
for the steel hopper 
tons’ ca] t be built 1 
Va., shoy as reported in 


28, page 4) 


materials 
of 571% 
Roanoke, 


Railway Age 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tuer NorrotkK & WESTERN has ord 


10,000 tons of 131-lb. rail 7,500 tons f1 
the Carnegie-Illin Steel Corporat 


on next left-hand 
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“ 


WITH THE BOOSTER 


AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


OPERATING COSTS ARE Reduced 


Maximum economy for a given standard of operation requires a motive 
power unit that provides equalized power between the starting and 
operating speed ranges. 

In such a unit the main cylinders develop only the power needed for 
maximum road speeds and the Locomotive Booster the extra power 
required for starting, accelerating and in “tight’’ places. This balanced 
design permits use of smaller main cylinders and correspondingly lighter 

Booster Repair Parts made by weight of parts. 
a ae eo bun Smaller cylinders require less steam and less fuel. They impose lower 


guarantee of satisfactory per- . , 
Samamility stresses on rods and bearings and reduce maintenance costs. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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and 2,500 tons f1 thlehem Steel Waterloo, Iowa. In April, 1909, he was 


Company promoted to general locomotive inspector, 


Tae Wueevinc & Lake Erte has or- 
lered 500 tons of rails from the Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corporation. j ; OBITUARY 


rue Ricumon eanineanee ) 4 George H. Green, 


‘ 11 
; \ ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe New Yor ( 
bids at the office of W. 
president in charge of purcl and stores, 
New York, until 12 o’clo« oon, Novem 
ber 20, for air-conditioning equipment for 
seven passenger cars 


Supply Trade ais: tesiuasers a 
1930, resigned to | 
of the Okadee ( an 
T. Pierre Champion, vice-president of | Railway Equipment Company, which posi- 
Champion Rivet Company, Cleve tion he has held until his recent election. 


land, Ohio, has been elected president to 





succeed his father, David J. Champion, L. O. Gunderson, vice-president of the 
who died on September 10. Electro Chemical Engineering _Cor- 
poration, Chicage, on October 15, be- 

Goodell & Hoppe, First National came associated wit the Dearborn 
Bank building, St. Paul, Minn., have been Chemical Company as assistant to the 
appointed representatives of the Railroad vice-president and consulting chemical 
Sales division in the Twin Cities territory engineer. He was _ bort n August 1, 
for the Cleveland Tractor Company, 1896, at Stoughton, Wis., and was edu 
Cleveland, Ohio. cated at St. Olaf College, Northfield, 


: Minn., and the University of Wiaisconsin, 
J. H. Smith, manager of the Boston where he took graduate work in metal- 
branch of the West Disinfecting Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed eastern 
itive in charge of railroad depart 
s, with headquarters at 51 Com- 
mercial Wharf, Boston, Mass., and 42-16 
Barn Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


lurgy, electro-chemistry, organic and indus 
trial chemistry. He began his career in 
1914 as a teacher in the public schools in 
Ridgeland, Wis., and during the war was 
ittached to U. S. Naval Railway Battery 
No. 1 in France. In 20, he became a 


represel 


it: 
ment sale 


: hemist for Swit ind in the same 
The Dearborn Chemical Company, ‘@™! st for ow pebees 

Chicago, has purchased the Electro- 
Chemical Engineering Corporation TRADE PUBLICATION 
from the Pyle National Company, and -arLWAY SERV- 
will operate it as a subsidiary company catalog, 
to market the Gunderson foam-meter and 
all other products of the Electro-Chemical 


Engineering Corporation, associated with 


rage Batter 
batteries in 
the scientific treatment of boiler waters ; 7 remeron ware 
The Thwing Instrument Company, starting, elect motives and indus 
Philadelphia, Pa., makers of pyrometer 4 rial truck appil rhe catalog 
apparatus, has changed its name to the ae mec teristics and const! 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Company. tion details Of rious types OF 
Dr. Charles B. Thwing is president and , 
Edward J. Albert, whose name is now 
joined with Dr. Thwing’s in the firm, has 
been associated with the company for the 
ast 17 years as manager and secretary. 
John F. Raps, who has been appointed 
vice-president of the Okadee Company anaty pic 
and the Viloco Railway Equipment trod re fs and appie 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, are sta ;, e 4 ommended 
entered railway service as a special appren- year was appointed chemist and water 
in June, 1900, with the Burlington, inspector for the Wabash at Decatur, III 
now a part of He held the latter position until 1922, log 
ago, ( ind & Pacific. In when he became chief chemical engineer yy a numb photographs s 
July, 1904, he resigned to accept a position of the Alton at Bloomington, IIl., which ing difficu y operati 
with the Toledo, St uis & Western at position he held until 1928, when he became illustrations met cd by pr! 
Frankfort 1., and in April, 1905, he en- president of the Electro-Chemical En 
tered the employ of the Illinois Central at neering Corporation, icago. He held the 
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THE MODERN BRICK ARCH 


The modern brick arch has a lot more work to do 
than it had years ago. @ Locomotives are larger, 
schedules faster, trains heavier, and mileage piles 
up much quicker because of longer runs. @ Every 
part of the locomotive is worked more intensively, 
‘ 
including the arch. @ Yet in spite of the increased hh lot of 
severity of service Security Brick Arches cost less 
per 1,000 ton—miles and show a greater fuel saving 


4) 
than ever before. @ This is a tribute to the un- work 


ceasing efforts of the American Arch Company in 


developing the locomotive arch. 
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does 


« « « « « 


There’s More To 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 












HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 








AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 









Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists » » » 






Financial 





AtLtantic Coast Line. — Securities. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to apply $1,200,000 
of the proceeds of its recent sale of 10- 
year notes toward the payment of $1,500,000 
of Charleston & Savannah 7 per cent first 
mortgage bonds which mature January 1. 


Camsria & InNpDIANA—Bonds.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $1,300,000 of 
3% per cent first mortgage to be 
sold at not less than face value and the 
proceeds used, together with funds in its 
treasury, to redeem $1,800,000 of outstand- 
ing bonds. 


bonds 


Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & 
Abandonment—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a portion of a branch line be- 
tween Lewistown, Ill., and West Havana, 
9.2 miles. 


QuINcy. — 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.— 
Abandonment.—The trustees have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon the line of the 
Rock Island & Dardanelle, from Ola, Ark., 
to Dardanelle; 13.92 miles, and a line from 
Newton to Reasnor, Ia., 9.62 miles. 


Dectaware & Hupson.—Notes.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the D. & H. R. R. Corporation 
to issue and reissue from time to time 
$18,500,000 of promissory notes bearing 
interest at not more than 4 per cent. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Trackage Rights—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to operate under trackage rights 
over the Pennsylvania from Northumber- 
land, Pa., to Sunbury, 1:9 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WeESTERN.—T 0 
File in Bankruptcy—The directors of this 
company, meeting in New York on Octo- 
ber 30, announced their intention of filing 
a petition under Section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act as a step toward reorganization 
of the road’s capital structure. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the abandonment of a line extend- 
ing from Oroville, Wash., to a connection 
with the Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern on 
the international boundary at Chopaka, 
20.71 miles. 


LeHIcGH VALLEY. — Bonds. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Easton & Northern to extend for 
two years the maturity date of $300,000 of 
first mortgage 4% per cent bonds due 
November 1, the L. V. being guarantor 
of the issue. 


Missournr & ArKANSAS.—Trackage 
Rights——The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
operate under trackage rights between Jop- 
lin, Mo., and Neosho, 19 miles. The M. 
& A. has also been authorized to operate 
over a line between Seligman, Mo., and 
Wayne, 9 miles, and over one-half mile of 
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line and two miles of sidings of the Louisi- 
ana, New Orleans & Texas in Helena, Ark. 


Missourr Paciric.—Stedman 
tion Authorised.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized John 
W. Stedman and associates, representing 
certain holders of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds of this company, to inter- 
vene in the reorganization proceedings. 


Interven- 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the abandon- 
ment of a line from Pine Plains, N. Y., to 
Shekomeko, 5.1 miles. 


TucKERTON.—A bandonment.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its entire line from Whitings, N. J., 
to Tuckerton, 28.9 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

Oct. 29 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 72.46 71.92 74.09 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Vermont.—$1.25, payable November 
15 to holders of record November 1 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven.—$1.25, semi- 
annually, payable February 1 to holders of record 
January 15. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, 
able November 23 to holders of 
ber 

Reading Company.—lIst Preferred, 50c, quar- 
terly, payable December 12 to holders of record 
November 21. 


35.81 35.54 34.67 


quarterly, pay- 
record Novem- 


Construction 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & GuLr.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the trustees of this company to 
construct a branch line extending from a 
connection with its lines 3 miles west of 
Sunray, Tex., southerly for a distance of 
4 miles. 


Ertre..—The New York Public Service 
Commission has approved as not excessive 
a bid of F. W. Smith & Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, at $76,082, for the elimination of 
Nanticoke avenue and Liberty street cross- 
ings of this road, in the village of Endi- 
cott, N. Y., and has directed the railroad 
to award the necessary contract and begin 
the work as soon as possible. 


FroripA East Coast.—This road has 
given a contract to the W. S. Lockman 
Construction Company, West Palm Beach, 
Florida, for the construction of car ferry 
transfer facilities at Port Everglades, Fla., 
to cost about $35,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New Jersey Pub- 
lic Utility Commission has approved a plan 
for the elimination of Talmadge road 
grade crossing in the township of Raritan, 
N. J. This is to be accomplished by de- 
pressing the highway and carrying the 
four tracks of the railroad over the high- 
way on a plate girder bridge. The esti- 
mated cost of the work is $148,000, exclu- 
sive of $15,000 for land to be acquired. 
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Railway 
Officers 





OPERATING 
the ope: 


L. Mayrisch, chief clerk [ 
ating department of the Coast division « 
the Southern Pacific, has been appointe 
supervisor of merchandise 
headquarters as before at 


Cal. 
Earl D. Conley, superintendent 


transportation of the Minneapolis & St 
Louis, with headquarters at 
Minn., has 
general manager, 
car service matters idental tran 
portation affairs. The position of super 
intendent of transportation has been abol 
ished. 


J. J. Hayden, district manager, C:; 
Service division, Association of 
Railroads, the headquarters at 
Mich., has been transferred in 


service, wit 
San Francisc 


Minneapoli 


been appointed assistant 


with jurisdiction over 


and 


America 
Detr« 
the sam« 

succeedin 
P. J. Coleman, whose death on September 
26 was noted in the Railway Age of Oct: 
ber 5. A. H. Gass has been transferr« 
to Detroit, Mich., succeeding Mr. Hayde: 
and L. M. Ross has been appointed dis 
trict manager, Car Service division, wit 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
Mr. Gass. 


succeeding 


H. T. Frushour, division 
ent of the Pennsylvania, with headquarter 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been appointe: 
superintendent of the Long Island, wit! 
headquarters at Jamaica, N. Y., succeeding 
J. C. White, who has been promoted t 
general manager of the western region of 
the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Chicago. A photograph and biographical 
sketch of the railway car of Mr. Whit 
was published in the Railway Age of Apri 
6, in connection with his appointment as 
superintendent of the Long Island. D. K. 
Chase, superintendent of the Toledo divi 
sion, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Eastern division at Pittsburgh. C. F. 
Lingenfelter, superintendent of the C 
lumbus division, has become superintendent 
of the Toledo Be Ridgely, 
superintendent of the Indianapoljs division 
has become superintendent of the Colum 
bus division. W. W. Patchell, superin 
tendent on special duty, has become super- 
intendent of the Indianapolis division. 


superintend 


divisior 


Frank E. Lewis, manager of the din 
ing car and hotel department of the Unior 
Pacific System, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., whose retirement, effective 
November 1, was noted in the Railway 
Age of October 26, entered railway serv- 
ice in 1887 as a clerk the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Three years he, entered the 
service of the Pullman Company as a con 
ductor, and in 1892 he became connected 
with the commissary department of that 
company, with headquarters at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Since that time Mr. Lewis 
has been associated continuously in various 
capacities with railroad commissaries. He 
first entered the service of the Union Pa- 


7 
later 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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A blurred streak shot over the Bonneville Salt Flats at Utah on September 4, 1935 
to set a new world’s record of 301.337 miles per hour . . . the fastest speed ever at 
tained by man on land. This phenomenal record was set by Sir Malcolm Campbel! 
British land speed ace, in his powerful Bluebird racing automobile. The new speed 
record was the result of a combination of a highly specialized automobile, the only 
one of its kind in the world, and a driver who knew how to get the utmost from his 
machine. 

This situation is paralleled in another field . . . the locomotive steam superheatet 
The highly specialized equipment used in its manufacture, which is the only equip 
ment of its kind in this country, represents the progressive development of locomotive 
superheater manufacture. All of these machines are operated by men skilled in their 
operation. 

This specialized process is also available to you for the REmanufacture of you 
worn out superheater units. The cost is only about half that of new units. Avail 
yourself of this highly specialized service . . . it means economy, and operation of 
your REmanufactured superheater units from shopping to shopping without at 
tention. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


A-1018 Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
Exhaust Steam Injectors @ Superheater Pyrometers @ Superbeaters @ Feed Water Heaters @ American Throt 
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System in 1902, as superintendent of 
cars for the Oregon Short Line. 
He became manager of the dining car and 
hotel department of the system in 1915. 
Mr. Lewis has been active in the affairs 
1f the American Association of Dining 
Car Superintendents, of which he was pres- 
ident in 1927-28. He is the author of a 
number of books of instruction pertaining 
to dining car operation. 


cinic 


dining 


Earle C. Webster, special representa- 
tive of the executive vice president of the 
Union Pacific System, whose appointment 
as manager of the dining car and hotel de- 
partment of the was noted in the 
Railway Age of October 26, has been con- 
nected with this railroad almost continu- 
ously since 1907. Prior to that year, Mr. 
Webster had served with the Adams Ex- 
press Company and in the freight depart- 
ments of two other railroads. He entered 
the service of the Union Pacific in the 
construction department of the shops at 
Omaha, Neb., later being transferred to 
the office of the auditor of disbursements. 
From 1908 to 1912 he served in the office 
of the division superintendent at Ogden, 
Utah, then returning to the office of the 
auditor of disbursements at Omaha. In 
1925 Mr. Webster was transferred to the 
general manager’s staff as a transportation 
inspector and in 1931 he was appointed a 
special representative of the vice-president. 


system 


From July, 1933, to June, 1935, he was an 
executive officer and assistant executive sec- 
retary of the Western Railroad Regional 
Co-ordinating committee, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, returning at the end of 
this period to the Union Pacific, as special 
representative to the executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


F. H. Bagley, whose appointment as 
superintendent telegraph and signals of the 
Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., was noted in the Railway 
Age of October 5, was born on November 
11, 1883, at Rahway, N. J. He received 
his education at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Purdue University, 
graduated from the latter institution in 
June, 1907. His electrical engineering 
course at Purdue included a course in tele- 
phone engineering. 


being 


Following his gradua- 
tion, Mr. Bagley entered the apprenticeship 
course of the Union Switch & Signal 
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Company, leaving before completing it to 
go with the Pennsylvania, on the New 
York division, where he conducted a 
school for signal maintainers and did spe- 
cial work in the signal supervisor’s office. 
Later he returned to the Union Switch & 


oe a 


F. H. Bagley 


Signal Company to engage in a-c. and d-c. 
development work. In July, 1912, he be- 
came signal inspector on the Louisville & 
Nashville, and in March, 1914, was ap- 
pointed signal supervisor with headquarters 
at La Grange, Ky. In September of the 
same year he resigned to enter the service 
of the valuation department of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Southern 
district, as field signal engineer, with 
headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn. In 
January, 1916, Mr. Bagley returned to the 
Louisville & Nashville as assistant signal 
In August, 1923, he became as- 
Chicago 


engineer. 
sistant signal 
Union Station 


engineer of the 
and was appointed 
engineer of the Seaboard Air Line on 
August 1, 1925, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., which position held until 
his recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. J. Desmond. division engineer on 
the Illinois Central at Chicago, who has 
been on a leave of absence because of ill 
health, has returned to his duties. R. H. 
Carter, who has been division 
engineer at Chicago during Mr. Des- 
mond’s absence, has returned to his former 
with the 


signal 


acting 


position of supervisor of track, 
same headquarters. 


E. H. Flood, division e: 
Eastern division of the Penn 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
appointed acting engineer of maintenance 
of way, Southern General division, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, Del., succeed- 
ing R. T. Graham, who has been given 
a leave of absence on account of ill health. 
J. A. Schwab, assistant division engineer 
of the Middle division, has become acting 
division engineer, Eastern division. 


MECHANICAL 


P. Baker, general foreman on the Belt 
Railway of Chicago, has been appointed 


gineer of the 
sylvania, with 


has been 
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naster mechanic of this 
Chicago & Western Ind 
quarters at Chicago 


SPECIAL 


George O. Brophy, 
tive, department of publi 
Pacific 


Omaha, 


system, with 


Neb., retired 


OBITUARY 


E. D. Comstock, w! tired in 193] 
passenger agent of the Bes- 


1dquarters at 


as general 
semer & Lake Erie, wit 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died at neaut Lake, 
Pa., on October 24. M1 nstock was 
born on January 12, 1854, at Clarks Mills, 
N. Y., and entered railway 
tember 1, 1881, as a cle 
department of the Pittsbur 
Lake Erie (now part of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie). In 1888 he 
in the department 
years later he ted to traveling 
passenger agent. 1901, until 
his retirement Mr. d the j 
tion of 
headquarters at Pittsbur 


Edward F. Knibloe, 
February, 1932, as genet 
Buffalo Creek, died on Oct 
falo, N. Y. Mr. Knibl 
tinuously with the Erie 
predecessor an ympanies 


vice On Sep- 
the auditing 
Shenango & 


made a clerk 
passenger and eigh 
was prom 
From June, 
Comst hel 


general passeng¢ agent, 


retired 


been 
identified and 
59 years, service 
November, 

as day telegraph operator 


In 1887 


successively 
train despatc] er was appoint 
’ tender t of t estern divisi n 

e & Western, 
Elmira, N. Y., 


ed super 
of the New York, Lak 


later being transferred 


livision. He 
Suffalo Creek 
held 


as superintendent of the 
became general agent 
in January, 1892, whi ition he 
until his retirement in 


C. C. Barnard, su 
Union Pacific, h he 
River, 1 

discharged employ 
Cheyenne, W; 

on Septem! bag 
Ill., and entered railw vice in 
a caller 

St. 


Bloomington, 


1899 


and oO 

tered the 

Grand Islan 

System), 

patcher, until 1913. 

In that year > was appointed a division 

examiner on the I ision of the 

Union Pacific, being 

on the Colorado diy 

years later Mr. Barnard was transferred 

to the Wyoming division, and in 1920 he 

t superintendent 
g appointed 


1 trainmaster 
1917. Two 


was promoted to ass 
of the Western divisio 
acting superintendent of the same division 
in 1921 and superintendent in the following 
Later, in 1922, he is transferred to 
the Colorado divisio1 headquarters 
at Denver, Colo. His transfer to Green 
River came in 1934. 


year. 








